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PREFACE. 


Dar ReEapeR,—As I have a great desire to see 
you quit this land of your exile in as sound 
health as you stepped on the shores of India, I 
have written this little book to tempt you out 
mto the bright sun-light on the rippling waters 
of the Kumaun Lakes, instead of spending your 
hard-won holiday on the social tread-mill of a hill- 
station. If I succeed, I-shall have induced to 
sbare with me a real “elixir vite,” which will 
help you safe home to a green old age by the 
“ingle neuk ” of your boyhood. 


W. W. 
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ANGLING 


IN 


THE KUMAUN LAKES. 


—— 


CHAPTER I, 
INTRODUCTORY. 


“ Away, then away, 
We lose sport by delay : 
First leave all our sorrows behind us: 
If Miss Fortune should come, 
We are all gone from home: 
And a-fishing she never can find us,” 


Havine often been asked by personal friends to 
give them the benefit of my experiences of ang- 
ling in the lakes of Kumaun, I am induced, during 
a season of enforced leisure, to string together 
a few notes which may in future years help a 

W., A. 1 
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brother Angler to add to the weight of his basket, 
while he shakes off the cares of official work and 
the dreadfal lassitude of the plains by a few weeks’ 
ramble in the Himalayan lake country. 

Europeans have scarcely yet begun to realize 
that, while sweltering in the Courts of Agra, Alla- 
habad or Benares, soul and body at the point of 
giving way to the depressing influences of work 
and climate, they are actually within a few hours’ 
journey of splendid sport in a charming climate, 
amidst some of the loveliest scenery in the world, 
to which they can flee away from the dust and the 
heat and the weary monotony of hot-weather life 
in the plains, and 


“All the pleasures prove, that valleys, groves 
or hills or field, 
Or woods and steepy mountains yield.” 


Besides accessibility, the lake region of Kumaun 
has one other great advantage over most angling 
resorts in India; its climate is invigorating and 
health restoring. The lakes almost all lie ata 
considerable elevation, 4,000 to 6,400 ft. above 
the sea-level, and even when the heat of the sun’s 
rays must be acknowledged to be tropical, the 
temperature in the shade is only a genial warmth, 
and the exertion required in angling from a boat 
is go trifling in comparison to that involved in 
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fishing on the banks of any river, that the most 
shaky victim of work may safely engage in it. 
In fact, there could, in my opinion, be no more 
happy combination suggested of sport with gentle 
exercise in the open air, nor any so well suited to 
recall elasticity of mind and body to a jaded vic- 
tim of office work. | 


It is an odd reflection that the lakes to which I 
am inviting all honest anglers, as to a house of 
refuge from the exhausting effects of an Indian 
climate, should be the direct result of the action 
of ice at a period of the world’s history when 
the slopes of the Himalayan ranges were being 
ground and torn by glaciers and ice-fields. That 
this was the case no one can doubt who has 
studied the position, the configuration, and the 
surroundings of the Kumaun lakes, having in his 
hands the notes of Mr. Theobald of the Geologi- 
cal Survey. The lakes are eight in number, and 
may be divided, from the angler’s point of view, 
into those that are worth fishing and those that are 
not. In the first group I include— | 


. Naini-tal. 

. Bhim-tal. 

. Sath-tal, 

. Naukuchia-tal. 
. Malwa-tal. 
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and in the second group— 


6. Suria-tal. 
7. Khurpa-tal. 
8. An unnamed lake above the last. 


“The origin of all these lakes is,” says Mr. 
Theobald, “identical, and, putting aside all consi- 
derations of rock basins which I have no means of 
verifying, is due to the obstruction of local drain- 
age caused by the debris of old moraines on the 
retrocession of the glaciers at the termination of 
the glacial epoch.” Granting that several of the 
lakes occupy in parts of their areas ice-cut basins, 
a postulate which Mr. Theobald does not question, 
there is no difficulty in determining in all the 
lakes the position and remains of the old moraines, 
which are the chief cause of the existence of the 
lakes as permanent sheets of water. 


But I hasten to leave disputed ground. The 
site of an old moraine is too fruitful of awkward 
missiles to suit the taste of a gentle angler, when 
caught between irate geologists. Under whatever 
conditions the lakes were produced, there they 
are :—and our present purpose is to catch the fish 
that dream away their lives in their deeps and 
sport in their shallows. 


The converging point for all travellers to the 
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Kumaun lakes is the Katgodam station of the 
Bareilly and Kumaun Railway. Stepping out of 
the train, were it not for the rabble of besieging 
coolies, the eager sportsman might hear, as he 
stands on the platform, the subdued sound of the Gola 
river as it rushes over its boulder bed a few hun- 
dred yards to the east of the station. This small 
river receives in its course from Malwa-tal, where 
it rises, to the Bhabar canals, in which it is prac- 
tically lost, the surplus waters of Naini-tal, Bhim- 
tal, Sath-tal and Naukuchia-tal; and as there is 
now no obstruction at its exit from Malwa-tal to 
the passage of large fish, it is a stream that might 
be well stocked with Mahsir and Baril, were steady 
pressure exercised to prevent netting. Some years 
ago efforts were made to check the use of nets, 
and I had the satisfaction of having one or two 
good afternoons’ sport in the stretch of water 
between the iron bridge, close to the Katgodam 
station and the Rani-bagh dak bungalow. Vigi- 
lance was, however, again relaxed, and in one 
season the river was emptied of fish. Now, again, 
I hear that the present Commissioner, himself a 
keen fisherman, is doing what he can to prevent 
wholesale destruction of the fish, and it is quite 
worth the while of a keen fisherman (who has no 
reason to be afraid of the sun) arriving at Kat- 
godam any time during the months of April, May 
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and the first half of June, or again during the 
latter half of September and the whole of October, 
to devote twenty-four hours to this small river. 
There is a fairly well managed Hotel close to the 
Railway station. 

Near the iron suspension bridge you will find a 
temporary weir, which leads the water into the 
Eastern Bhabar canals, and in the long pool above 
this weir some pretty fly-fishing may be had. In 
fishing the Gola you must be prepared to wade, 
crossing and recrossing the stream as the configu- 
ration of the banks demands. About a quarter 
of a mile above the suspension bridge, there is 
another temporary weir, which diverts the water 
into the canal that passes through Haldwani and 
so on to the Western Bhabar irrigation: and in 
the pool above this weir there are always a few 
good fish, and many small] ones, to befound. Both 
these weir- pools must be fished by wading 
quietly down from above, keeping as near mid- 
stream as possible and casting well under the 
bank on both sides. The biggest fish will be 
killed on the small gold fly-spoon, but, especially 
towards evening, any dark colored fly with a 
claret body and mixed wing will bring to bank 
many fish averaging over a pound in weight. As 
the fish are easily disturbed in these pools, you 
must hold hard those which you hook, and prevent 
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them from passing down the pool to frighten the 
others. 

It is useless, in my experience, to fish very early 
or very late in the Gola. Even in the hottest 
months a chill wind blows down the valley (the 
“ Dadu’’) until the sun is well up, and the same 
wind is again strong on the water before the last 
rays of the sun have ceased to gild the higher hill 
tops. My advice therefore is to begin to fish when 
the sun is well up, and to give up at1la.™M., 
beginning again as soon as the shadows of the 
western hills are touching the water. 

Between the upper weir - pool and the gorge 
below the Rani-bagh bungalow, a distance of about 
a mile, there is not much deep water, but there are 
many runs that ought to hold good fish under 
favourable circumstances. In the gorge itself there 
are a few deep rushes under overhanging rocks, 
and out of these I have taken fish weighing 
up to 10 lbs, using the small gold spoon. To 
reach these rapids a good deal of rough clamber- 
ing has to be done; and a fish when hooked on 
fine gut must be humoured and coaxed into quiet 
back waters, if he is to be bagged. 

The waters of the Gola above Rani-bagh do not, 
under existing eonditions, repay the toil and incon- 
venience endured in fishing them. The banks are 
difficult, and at those periods of the year when 
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the fishing is likely to be really good, the sun 
strikes viciously down into the narrow valley, driv- 
ing even lizards to the shelter of the rocks, I 
have fished this portion of the river both in May 
and in September, and never found the sport com- 
pensate for the labor and the grilling. 

Having given up twenty-four hours to the Gola, 
we may now pass on to the lakes whose waters feed 
that river. If the visit be made early in the 
season, that is between the Ist March and the 
15th April, I strongly advise the fly-fisher to de- 
vote a week to Naini-tal. From Katgodam to the 
Brewery is a lovely Tonga-drive of three hours; 
and a ride of one hour further will take the visitor 
to one or other of the hotels. Boats and boat- 
men are easily procurable in early spring, and the 
earlier the visit is paid the more successful is 
the sport likely to be. 


CHAPTER II. 
NAINI-TAL. 


Accorpine to the N. W. P. Gazetteer, com- 
piled by Mr. E. T. Atkinson, c. s., the greatest 
length of the Naini lake is 4,703 feet, the maxi- 
mum breadth 1,518 feet, and the elevation of the 
surface at flood-level about 6,410 feet above the 
sea. It occupies the bottom of a valley which 
runs about north-west, south-east, Overlooking 
the valley are the high peaks of China (8,568’), 
Lyria Kanta (8,144’), Dio-patha (7, mars and 
Ayar-patha (7,721'). 

Fly-fishing on Naini-tal has of late years be- 
come discredited; and I am forced to confess that 
during the season, say from the Ist May till the 
weather becomes in October too cold for fly-fish- 
ing, it is with considerable difficulty and with 
the exercise of much patience and skill that a 
fish can be got to rise to a fly. One may count 
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the mahsir in hundreds basking on the surface, 
or lazily rolling themselves porpoise-like in the 
glittering wavelets, or anon rushing madly after 
minnows, but the fly - fisher will drop his fly in 
vain near them. 

Several causes have combined to produce this 
result. First, as old Izaak said about the carp, 
avery near relative of the mahsir, “he is a very 
subtle fish and hard to be caught.” This fact will 
be accepted with some difficulty by men who 
have fished for the mahsir only in solitary, un- 
frequented rivers, where the shadow of a rod, flits 
across the runs and pools once or twice in a year. 
Under such circumstances there is no bolder fish 
swims than the mahsir; and the biggest fish at 
the top of the pool will lead the dance of death 
merrily for half a dozen of his companions before 
the shoal takes fright at the splashing and awk- 
ward gambols of the most inexperienced fisher- 
wan. It is otherwise with the mahsir reared 
in the Naini lake. These fish are rarely found 
far out from the weeds which border the lake 
and which rise to the surface from varying depths 


of six to sixteen feet. Their holds are in these - 


weeds, and there they find abundance of food. 
Unfortunately for the angler the outer edge of the 
fringe of weeds is precisely the most fascinating 
lounge for the unfeathered bipeds who seek their 
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pleasure on the lake. There they enjoy the dolce 
far niente of the water, while they can at the same 
time see and be seen by the frequenters of the mall. 
This is one ever present cause of disturbance to 
the fish. But there is another far more aggravat- 
ing source of trouble to the fly-fisher, namely, 
the troller, For many years trolling along the 
edge of the weeds was by the common consent 
of all anglers on the lake avoided; but lately 
this form of sport has been specially patronized 
by the Municipal Committee; and every season, 
two or three men appear on the scene who find 
sport in being rowed round the lake for hours 
at a time, a Jong line trailing for thirty yards 
behind their boats, in the hope of arun. A few 
fish are caught in this way, many more are cut, 
while the rest are so alarmed that for some hours 
after the passage of a troller not a fish will rise 
to the fly. 

Many a time and often I have found myself at 
the windward end of a long patch of weeds, drop- 
ping gently down with a lovely curl on the water, 
the fish rising at the fly on every yard, when all 
of a sudden the rise ceases, every fish disappears 
and a sound drifts along the lake like the beat 
of the paddles of a Mississippi steamer. Pre- 
sently you will be introduced to the Naini-tal 
troller. Lying back comfortably in the stern of 
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his barge, a stalwart Kamauni laboring with 
rythmical beat at the weary oar, clouds of smoke 
rising from his well - colored meerschaum, the 
troller seems to enjoy his sport such as it is; 
but it never seems to dawn upon him in the 
faintest degree that he is selfishly spoiling the 
sport of every fly-fisher on the Lake, I have no 
fault to find with the troller in his proper place, 
say at Tangrot or on the Raiwala pool; but on 
the Nainilake he is as much out of place and 
commits as great an offence against the comity 
of sport, as the man who would shoot a pig on 
ground sacred to the Meerut Tent Club; and 
I hope that the next time a troller mars a fly- 
fisher’s sport on Naini-tal, he may meet the fate 
of Hiawatha when he went afishing for the 
great Mishe-nahma. 

But notwithstanding these troubles and diffi- 
culties, the wily mahsir may be bagged even on 
the Naini lake; but before describing when, where 
and how, let me give you a few hints as to the 
rod and tackle and the mode of fishing which I 
recommend for adoption on all the Kumaun lakes. 
Premising that, unless for bank fishing, a boat 
is necessary, and that a boat is seen by the fish 
a very long way off, and heard still farther, my 
advice is to choose a small boat, and to insist on 
the oars being well muffled, and that the boat- 
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man shall paddle you silently stern foremost at 
such a distance from the outer fringe of weeds 
as will admit of your landing your fly uniformly, 
at the end of a straight cast, on the outer edge 
of the weeds. Indeed, if you can only make 
sure of not hooking the weeds, the most deadly 
cast of all is to drop your fly on the weeds, and 
to draw it slowly and quietly off them into deep 
water. Here, if anywhere, your fishing to be 
successful must be “fine and far off,” and you 
should, under all circumstances, aim at making 
your cast at right angles to the line of the weeds. 
You will often be tempted by the breeze blowing 
up or down the lake to throw the fly in front of 
you; but much experience has convinced me 
that this is a mistake. Not only are you placed at 
a disadvantage in hooking’ a rising fish by the 
slackening of your line in the forward motion of 
the boat, but as the fish lie watching in the 
weeds, a fly dropt from a cast at right angles to 
them moves away in a straight line, covering 
as it were the retreat of the casting line, and a 
fish in pursuit of the fly does not see the cast 
until it is too late. Whereas, when a cast is made 
obliquely along the edge of the weeds, a fish 
darting at the fly cannot fail to see the casting 
line on his attempt to intercept the retreating 
insect; and so well educated is the Naini fish to 
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the meaning of a piece of gut, that he will at 
once stop in his rush and turn back with a lordly 
sweep of his broad tail, and seek the glades of 
the weed forest with supreme contempt for such 
bungling. 

One other word of advice [ have to give which 
is applicable to all lake fishing is, never to fish 
with the sun behind you. Under such circum- 
stances the shadow of your rod or of your line 
will assuredly telegraph a warning to the fish, and 
not a fin will move. The only exception allowable 
to this rule may be when there is a strong breeze 
blowing and the turmoil of the water is sufficient 
to blur the shadows. But even then I would 
prefer to fish in the sun’s eye, and would feel sure 
that my fishing would be more successful, 

To enable you to throw out neatly and well a 
long straight line you must use a double-handed 
rod; but it need be neither very long nor very 
heavy. A 14 feet green heart rod, with the top 
made rather stiff, and some flexibility to within 
three feet of the butt, and with standing rings, 
is the description of rod which I have used for 
many years. With such a rod you can readily lift 
a long line out of the water, and as you are rarely 
called upon to use the finest tackle, there is not 
much danger of flicking your flies off. For 
a running line I always use 60 to 80 yards of 
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strong plaited silk line; and I have known every 
yard of it required before a vigorous fish tired 
himself in his first rush. I allow myself always 
12 or 18 feet of casting line; from the loop for 
four feet it should be of tapering twisted double 
gut; then three feet of the best salmon gut with 
a large loop cast on it; then three or four feet 
of strong trout gut, finishing off with three feet 
of medium or fine trout gut according to the 
circumstances of the hour. As the evening falls, or 
should the wind rise, I am in the habit of remov- 
ing the lighter gut, shifting my fly to the stronger 
part of the cast and vice versd. Should I resolve 
to try a small gold-spoon or fly minnow, I can at 
once remove the lighter gut, and attach its trace to 
the large loop of the single salmon gut strands. 
These precautions are advisable because at any 
moment you may find yourself struggling with 
an active fish of 7 or 8 lbs., and it is folly to use 
finer tackle than the circumstances of the water 
and of the hour demand. It is, however, sur- 
prising how much sport one may get in Naini- 
tal if reckless of the loss of tackle. One even- 
ing I was challenged by an intelligent ‘ banker’ 
to throw a fly over a fish of ten or twelve pounds’ 
weight lazily floating near the surface in front 
of his pitch. The face of the lake was like the 
surface of a mirror, and not a breath was stirring. 
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Putting down my large rod, I took up a 10-feet 
fly rod that was in my boat, and shaking out: 
the fine drawn gut casting line with a small grey 
midge on it, I made a few casts and then dropt 
the midge just behind the eye of the monster. 
He turned slowly round, sailed up to the fly, and 
in a second I had the No. 17 hook fixed in his 
leathery mouth. Off he went to the deeps, and 
I watched with anxiety yard after yard of my 
line disappearing. Alas! there was no check to his 
excursion, for the gut parted as he exhausted the 
line. At other times I have had under similar 
circumstances much better fortune, landing fish 
of five and six pounds on the finest gut (natural,.- 
not drawn) that Farlow could send me. 

As I shall have so often to allude to the dense’ 
fringe of weeds that frames the waters of Naini- 
tal, I may as well here transcribe from the N., 
W. P. Gazetteer the botanical nomenclature of the 
plants which compose it. Mixed together in a 
tangled mass, there are potomageton micronatum, 
myrophyllum Indicum, chara verticillata, poly- 
gonum scabrinervium, “and the pretty English: 
polygonum amphibium, which according to Madden, 
here and here only in India, raises its pink spikes 
above the water.” Asan angler I wish much that 
the “pretty English Polygonum” had betaken 
himself elsewhere, for his “lovely spikes” are the 
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most stubborn things that a hook can lay hold of : 
they object most strongly to all reasonable treat- 
ment at a distance, and insist on a personal inter- 
view before they will consent to let go their hold. 
The stems moreover are as tough as Rhoea grass. 

I may here also note the species of fish which 
I have caught or seen caught in the Naini lake. 
Numbers 1, 2 and 4 rise to the fly; the others are 
purely ground feeders, I am indebted to the kind- 
ness of the Curator of the Indian Museun, Cal- 
cutta, for the identification of numbers 2, 5 and 6. 

(1) Barbus Tor (The Mahsir). 

(2) Barbus Chilinoides (the lake an or “ Kali 

Macchi.” 
' (3) Barbus Conchonius. 

(4) Barilius Bola (Hill trout). 

(5) Ophiocephalus Gachua (Murrel), 

(6) Orcinus Sinuatus (Risala). . 

In the early part of the season, when the lake is 
not much disturbed by pleasure-seekers, the best 
plan is to begin fishing about 3 P.m., under the 
shadow of Ayar patha, near the Hindu temple at 
the west end of the lake, working slowly to the 
eastward and fishing carefully every yard of the 
water. In front of the temple very large fish often 
congregate in numbers: butbeing an honest angler, 
you will listen to Martial and forbear from tempting 
them— | 
| ‘¢ Piscator, fuge: ne nocens recedas, 

Sacris piscibus he natantur unde,” 


w., A. 2 
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After trying a very large assortment of flies on 
the Naini water, I have arrived at the conclusion 
that there are four flies which will stir any fish, 
if he is in the humour, and I now rarely trouble 
myself to go outside these for varieties. Premis- 
ing that for lake fishing no fly need be dressed on 
a larger hook than a No. 6 or No. 5 of the Limer- 
ick cr Pennell-Limerick bend, and that I give 
‘unqualified preference to the down-eyed hooks, 
because there is no attached gut loop to rot and 
betray your confidence at a critical moment, I 
will here describe the flies with which Ihave done 
most work. 

First, the ‘‘ Yellow Spider.” Tag gold tinsel ; 
but peacock harl ; body of yellow floss with three 
turns of fine gold thread: a very full shoulder 
hackle of mallard feathers dyed canary; head of 
black ostrich tag ; a couple of fibres of peacock 
harl for antenne. This fly (save the mark!) has 
no wings and no tail, and it appears to me to 
resemble nothing so much as a yellow spider in the 
water. Whatever the mahsir may take it. for, it is 
undoubtedly at all seasons a very fascinating lure 
for all fish under ten pounds, 

Second, the “ Claret Fly.” Tag gold tinsel; tail 
‘golden pheasant topping; but yellow floss with 
turn of gold tinsel; body claret floss merging 
into dark brown or black towards the shoulder; 
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gold thread : thin claret hackle on body with a full 
jay hackle for legs; wings a mixture of slips of 
dark turkey, bustard, golden pheasant tippet, and 
dark teal ; head black. 

Third, the “ Silver Doctor.” 

Fourth, “ Jock Scott.” 

If one or other of these four flies does not 
tempt the fish to rise, you may rest assured that 
they are not in the humour. 

I have caught a few good fish in the Naini lake 
with the small gold fly-spoon: but it is not usual- 
ly so successful a lure as it is in rivers. And here 
I may as well describe the fly-spoon which I have 
been in the habit of using for the past twenty 
years, and which I consider perfection for general 
sport using a fly rod and light tackle. 

The spoons are made for me by one ‘Mooni’ 
Misteri residing in the Bareilly city, but any 
sharp worker in metal can make them, provided he 
knows how to electro-plate. I have them made of 
two sizes, pear shaped in outline, and almost quite 
flat. The larger measures two inches in length, 
and 14” at its widest part, and weighs considerably 
- less than half a tolah; the smaller measures 18” in 
length and 7” at its widest part, and weighs only a 
quarter of a tolah. The metal of which the spoons 
are made is so thin that they can be bent and un- 
bent with great ease, according as the current in 
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which they are being worked is slack or strong: 
They are as easily thrown as a large salmon fly, 
and by a little management and skill can be made 
to spinthe moment they touch the water. Their 
action in spinning is so smooth and easy that I 
have never known my fly rod injured by it; and 
working as the spoons do only two or three 
inches beneath the surface, there is no drag on the 
top joint in lifting them out of the water for a 
fresh cast. | 

~The mounting of these spoons is very simple. 
I don’t believe in tail hooks to a spoon bait, but 
invariably trim the flight of triplets from the head 
of the spoon. ‘The flight itself consists of three 
triplets, of small size, but of stout build. The 
uppermost triplet should be metal-eyed, the second 
and third plain: all three should be strongly whip- 
ped, and the middle triplet knotted as well, toa 
strong piece of double or treble gut lightly twisted. 
The uppermost hook is fastened by its eye to the 
split ring or copper wire which forms the connexion 
between the spoon and the first swivel, and it rests 
elose under the head of the spoon. The middle — 
triplet should be attached about two-thirds down 
the length of the spoon and the lowermost so as 
to have the top of its shank a line or a line and a 
half beyond the lower edge of the spoon. 

- For the attachment of the first swivel of the 
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trace to the spoon and to the flight of hooks, 
there is a convenience in using a split ring. I 
dave once or twice succeeded in getting split rings 
that I could trust, but this is a difficult matter ; 
‘and unless you have unlimited confidence in the 
steel of which the rings are made, I recommend 
a neat fastening of copper wire. Many a time 
and oft have I lost my spoon and flight of hooks 
from misplaced confidence in a split ring ; some- 
times a badly tempered ring snaps clean across; 
sometimes the ring fails to close, and the eye of 
the swivel insinuates itself into the split and 
gradually works itself free; or again, the ring will 
straighten out as if made of soft iron, and set the 
swivel free. Hence I recommend a copper wire 
fastening. 

While writing of the fly-spoon I may as well place 
on record an observation which has forced upon 
me the conclusion that it is a mistake to “belly ” 
a spoon or to give it what is called a “ hogback.” 
No doubt a spoon thus made will spin well, but it 
always will spin on its own azis. The thing looks 
lively enough in the water, but it has no resem- 
blance to any living creature that swims; not even 
the most dissipated Chilwa or Baril was ever seen 
rollicking along at such a pace. The difference 
between this wild whirl through the water and the 
motion of a flat spoon slightly bent is so marked 
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and so distinctive that it may well account for the 
success of the flat fly-spoon asalure. I have often 
studied the motion of one of these fly-spoons from 
the high bank above a pool where another fisher- 
man was at work, and have been struck with the 
- fact that unless in the heaviest water, it spins not 
on its own axis but on the axis of the trace, and 
while thus spinning, it produces an optical delusion 
which presents the spoon and the flight of hooks, 
exactly like a large yellow moth, struggling through 
the water with its legs depending fromits body. I 
sketch below the phantom as seen from above, and 
I know of no reason why the same delusion should 
not be presented to the fish looking from below. 


The traces for these spoons I make always of 
single gut: of the very best and strongest salmon 
gut when fishing in a river for large fish in heavy 
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water, and of lighter trout gut in the clear still 
water of a lake, or in a small stream: and as I 
invariably make the spoon take the place of the 
fly, attaching it to the upper portion of the cast- 
ing line which I have already described, there is 
no need to give the swivel trace more than three © 
strands of gut. Isketch below the arrangement 
of the spoon, flight, and trace complete. 
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In use the fly-spoon should be thrown exactly: 
like a large fly, and the cast should be invariably 
made at right angles to the shore-line, or to the 
line of the weeds, dropping the spoon as close to 
the edge as possible, and raising the point of 
the rod the instant that the spoon touches the 
water, so as to tempt the fish by its: movement 
as soon as he is attracted by its splash in the 
water. 

_ In one or two of the Kumaun lakes there are, 
as I shall presently deseribe, at certain seasons 
of the year, wide stretches of weed-encumbered 
shallow water, having here and there open spaces 
im which the mahsir delight to hunt the minnows. 
If the angler is tempted to try conclusions with 
the fish in those ticklish places, the spoon and the 
flight of hooks must be altered. It would be 
simply courting disaster to use a flight of three 
triplets, which must in an instant be hung up on 
the weeds. Under those circumstances I use a 
very small, almost circular, deeply bellied spoon 
having one eyed-triplet lying snug in its hollow. 
If a fish take this lure, the chances are that the 
triplet is well hidden in his mouth, and the angler 
is as free from the mischance of a hang-up in the 
weeds as if he had the fish on a single fly-hook. 
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I give a sketch below of the spoon and-hooks, 
full size. | 


y 





Having described and figured the fly-spoon as I | 
have used it for many years, I must at the same 
_ time repeat that in the Kumaun lakes, as a rule, it is 
not a successful lure ; it is far inferior to the fly and 
ought only to be used as a last resource. With 
it, however, the biggest fish may, on occasions, be 
caught. 

While indulging in this digression, I have left 
the angler slowly fishing round the Naini lake, 
while the shadow of Ayar-patha has been |] ength- 
ening, and has finally touched the weir at the 
east-end of the lake. Asa reward for his patience, 
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I here present him with an outline ground plan 


and section of the 
lake copied from 
Mr. Ball’s paper 
on the Kumaun 
lakes, and pub- 
lished in Volume 
XI of the Records 
of the Geological 
Survey of India. 
The scale of the 
plan is six inches 
to the mile; and 
the figures on the 
lake indicate the 
depth in fathoms. 
The figures in 
the section explain 
themselves, 
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Mahsir are to be caught all round the margin 
of the lake, but there are certain localities which, 
from having 1 deeper fringe of weeds affording 
more cover and a better supply of food, are more 
frequented by the fish than others. Among these 
I may note the stretch of shore from the level of 
Edwinstowe to the ‘ Smuggler’s Rock.” (Ato B 
on the plan.) One very favorite hold for big fish 
is in front of two huge masses of rock (named by 
me ‘the brothers’), which lie half hidden in the 
water under the steep cliff of Craig-Ellachie that 
almost overhangs the lake where they lie. Here 
the fish are constantly on the feed; and in this 
corner I have secured many a heavy mahsir; 
while Iam not ashamed to confess that I have 
lost many a good one, and had often to lament 
that I could not, alas! “ get my twa and saxpenny 
hook out o’ his mou. ” 

If you have followed my advice and crept 
quietly up to within casting distance of ‘ the 
brothers,’ and have dropped your fly like a falling 
poplar seed on the outer fringe of the weeds, 
you will mark as you raise the point of your rod 
the wake of a fish as he rushes after it from his 
hold; or you will perchance catch the gleam of a 
golden belly as the fish turns to seek the deeps, 
happily with your yellow spider firmly fixed in 
his mouth. Checked by the raising of the point 
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of your rod, the fish may turn at once and come 
towards your boat, or he may rush onwards deep 
into the bed of weeds. In either case the business 
.of your boatman is to pull the boat, for dear life, 
away from the weeds, and you on your part must 
risk your tackle by raising and even throwing 
well back the point of your rod, checking the run 
of the line as much as you dare. If you can 
keep the fish’s head towards you, and can lift him 
even diagonally through the weeds into deep water, 
he is yours; but if he succeeds by his mad rush in 
embedding himself in the close set forest of weeds, 
and then turns, the chances against your landing 
him are ten to one. I have succeeded sometimes 
by judicious manceuvring and handling, by patience, 
by getting a passer-by on the shore to add terror 
to the position by pelting stones on the land side 
of the fish, and finally by reeling up short and 
using an oar to rake up weeds line and fish to- 
gether! but, as a rule, you are doomed to lose 
your fish and more or less of your tackle. 

One evening just opposite ‘ the brothers’ I had 
a battle royal with a fish, which comes back vivid- 
ly to my recollection. By his length and massive- 
ness I judged him to be over twelve pounds in 
weight, When first checked by the hook he seemed 
to be struck all of a leap, and hesitated what to 
do: all the better for my chances of landing him, 
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I thought, as my boatman was getting judiciously 
away from the weeds; but his inaction did not 
last long. Up he came to the surface and shook 
the fly in his mouth as aterrier shakes arat. Find- 
ing that I still had hold of him, he sank back and 
then with a rush sprang to his full length out of 
the water, his golden belly gleaming in the even- 
ing light: still he failed to gain his liberty, and 
at last bethought himself of his home in the weeds, 
and with the speed of an arrow, expended his 
last reserve of strength in a straight rush for his 
hold. I was forced to give him line, and when he 
turned he was locked fast so deep amongst the 
tangled weed stems that I had to break my cast to 
get rid of him. 

Towards nightfall and in the grey dawn, I 
have often found the fish much less chary of leay- 
ing the weeds, allowing themselves to be led, I 
might say following the fly boldly out into deep 
water, showing fight only when too late. Not 
unfrequently under these circumstances, I have 
known a fish to pass under the boat in his hurry 
to follow the impulse given him when struck, and 
thus endanger the line by rasping it on the keel. 
As arule, however, a fish when hooked will make 
for the weeds, and the skill of the angler will show 
itself in the nice discrimination of the amount of 
force which can be used without endangering his 
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tackle, in the effort to compel the fish to make his 
first vigorous rush parallel to the weeds, and not 
into the thick of them. 

On rare occasions, perhaps once or twice in a 
season, I have found the mahsir resorting in shoals 
to the base of the ‘Smuggler’s Rock.’ My boat- 
man would have it that the fish were in quest of a 
fly which at those times dropped from the bushes 
growing on the face of the rock. I never saw this 
fly, so I am unable to confirm or refute his suppo- 
sition: but I am more inclined to think, from 
their peculiar movements, that the congregation of 
the fish was connected with some spawning cere- 
mony; although the water at that point is 10 to 
14 fathoms deep. Be the cause what it may, the 
appearance of a scuffle and turmoil at the base of 
the rock, and the sound of flapping on the water, 
should draw the fly-fisher with muffled oar to the 
spot. At such times I have landed four good fish 
in succession before the shoal got alarmed, and I 
have three times lost very large fish under identi- 
cal circumstances. ‘These fish were all too heavy 
to check in their downward rush; they each ran 
out many yards of line, plunging downwards like 
harpooned whales, then the casting line was felt 
to rasp on a ledge of rock, and the rod sprang 
straight. Ihave little doubt that at the base of the 
‘Smuggler’s Rock’ there is an overhanging ledge, 
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under which the big fish dream away their days 
and nights, and to which ney: flee for shelter in 
their difficulties. : 

Passing eastward from the ‘Smuggler’s Rock ’ 
there are not many good casts, until the second 
soldier’s bathing shed is passed. From thence round 
the whole of ‘ Clarke’s Bay,’ that is from C to D 
on the plan, the water should be fished carefully. 
This bay contains a very deep bank of weeds, and 
in it live some of the largest fish in thelake; but 
from its position and configuration it is not often 
that a satisfactory breeze can be got to curl the 
water on the weed line. 

From ‘ Clarke’s Bay’ to the weir, through which 
the flood water of the lake passes, there are only 
one or two spots in which heavy fish live; the 
fringe of weeds is narrow, and the roadway passes 
close to the margin of the water. But it is along 
this shore that some of the best pitches for ground- 
bait fishing are to be found. 

From the weir to the ‘Mall House,’ that is 
from E to F on the plan, passing in front of the 
Hospital and the old Band-stand, some of the best 
fishing on the lake is to be had; and before the 
angler can reach this point of his circuit, the sha- 
dows will have fallen on the lake, and the breeze 
from off China will most likely be flinging a lively 
ripple of wavelets on the edge of the bank of 
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weeds. Fish carefully then, and you are bound 
to have such sport as will make your blood tingle. 
It may not end in filling your basket, but it will 
certainly result in making you respect the prowess 
of the lake Mahsir; and if you have ‘ fishing in 
your bones’ and love a bold and honest struggle, 
will make you long to fight the battle with them 
o’er again. 

In this spot sacred to the very best fly-fishing 
on the lake (I am ashamed to tell the tale), the fish 
have during the past two seasons been harried by 
an unworthy pot-hunter armed with a ‘demon 
prong.’ Day after day the basking fish were 
subjected to this cruel: persecution which had not 
even the merit of success. I myself saw floating 
decomposed and torn by this poacher’s spear, two 
large fish; how many were scared, and what injury 
was done to legitimate sport, only those can say 
who can compare sport on the Naini lake now 
with what it was a few-years ago. 

Passing westwards up the lake, the whole of the 
water is worthy of careful fishing; but the most 
favourite haunts of the largest fish are from oppo- 
site ‘Mall House’ to ‘ Rolston Cottage’ (F to G), 
and from the ‘Rookery’ on to the site of the 
‘Albion Hotel.’ Just under ‘ Newberry Lodge,’ 
one evening in the dusk, I hooked and landed after 
half-an-hour’s play, a 16-lb, fish, In the dusk 
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this fish did not see the boat, and so came sullenly 
but peaceably out into the deep water. I then 
reeled him up, and as he came within a few yards 
of the boat, he realized the situation, but alas! it 
was too late to struggle. I wore him down gra- 
dually, but at the very close of the battle, lost my 
landing net and very nearly lost the fish. My 
boatman, when raising the net to bag the fish, got 
him across the mouth of the net, instead of head 
foremost into it:—and in the sudden struggle that 
followed the touch of the metal, he lost his hold 
of the landing net and fish and net disappeared. 
Luckily the fish was exhausted, and bringing him 
again slowly up to the side of the boat, the boat- 
man redeemed his credit by deftly lifting the 
monster with his hands, and thus consoled me for 
the loss of my landing net. 

While recommending evening fishing, I can 
promise excellent sport to him who has the moral 
courage to be on the lake at half-past three 
o’clock on any warm still morning in summer, 
Many a time in years that are fled, I have wended 
my way down the hill, lantern in hand, feeling 
sure that my self-denial would be rewarded by my 
having the lake in solitude, Pushing off silently 
from the moorings, the faintest streak of dawn 
would be gleaming over Sher-ka-Danda, while the 
lake still lay in deep gloom. At casting distance 
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the outline of the weed fringe cannot be made out, 
but never mind—drop your fly as near to the border 
line as you can, and draw it slowly and steadily 
towards you. At that time of the morning the 
fish will follow the fly for a long distance, and 
finally suck it down at the last moment; so be in 
no hurry to make your second cast. In perfect 
silence, like a spectre boat, move slowly on casting 
the fly over every yard of the water: only stop- 
ping at intervals to watch with wonder the sudden 
flashes of light which usher in morning over the 
Eastern hills and to listen to the wild call of the 
‘ Kokla,’ or the rich notes of the Black-bird or the 
clear tones of the Muezzin as he calls the Faithful 
to prayer from the mosque at the head of the lake. 
Each flash of light will bring the fringe of weeds 
more clearly into view; make the most of your 
time then, for so soon as it is broad day on the 
water your skill will be expended in vain, unless 
an early breeze spring up. On such occasions I 
have rarely remained on the lake after 6 o’clock : 
but I have frequently carried back with me, as the 
reward of my early rising, three fish weighing each 
from 5 lbs. to 7 lbs.: and sweeter still, I have 
freshened my day’s work with 


‘Dreams of immortal morn, eternal May, 
Old life, old sport of Lea-side and of Dove, 
The life we cherish, and the sport we love.” 
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On some of these early mornings it has been my 
lot to pass silently in front of the old Assembly- 
rooms while the drowsy band was still struggling 
to keep alive the spent energies of tired revellers, 
and grey dawn blurred the lights which had shone 
through the long night on the beauty and the 
chivalry of Naini-tal. Don’t imagine, brother 
angler, that I made hard reflections on amusements 
which you and [ perchance never had the capacity 
to enjoy ; quite the contrary. I blessed the dear 
boysand girls in their young life’s sport; examined 
with curious eye the faded elders still struggling 
to hold their places on the stage; sad pictures 
some of them at that hour of jaded and exhausted 
humanity, and passed on to my fishing with a 
heightened perception of the contrasts in life, as 
the last notes of the anthem mingled with the 
clear voice of the crier from the mosque, calling 
the Faithful to grateful thanksgiving for a com- 
fortable night’s rest in bed. 

Some one will doubtless ask what is the outcome 
of Naini-tal fishing? and I must conscientiously 
reply that although the mahsir are more numerous 
in the lake than ever, the sport is poor and sur; 
rounded with difficulties. When I first angled in 
Naini lake, in 1863 and 1864, there were compara- 
tively few large mahsir in it; there were shoals 
of the lake fish (Barbus Chiliaoides) and many 
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small trout (Barilius Bola), A morning’s catch 
would include a couple of small mahsir, eight or 
nine ‘ lake-fish’ and two or three trout. Gradually 
the mahsir have reduced the numbers of the other 
fish until it is a rare circumstance to catch a lake- 
fish with the fly, and I have not for many years 
seen a single trout, although I heard of one being 
caught last year by a troller. 

In the year 1875 I was living at Naini-tal 
“en garcon,’ and having no dread of the penalties 
that awaited Tam O’Shanter when he kept late 
hours, I fished on many warm evenings till 9 or 
9-30.p.m. I kept arecord of my captures during 
that season from the 15th April till the 20th July 
when I left the valley on leave. In those three 
months I bagged over 250 lbs. weight of mashir, fish- 
ing on four evenings each week and occasionally in 
the early morning. Alas! these Halcyon days are 
gone. Ican still recommend any angler who can 
throw a fly successfully on such streams as the 
Itchin, to try his hand on the mahsir of the Naini 
lake at any season of the year; but really good 
sport can be had only early in the year, before the 
season has begun, while yet the barges, and the 
depot whale boats, and the club racers, and the 
loving canoes are lying slime covered in their 
winter docks. 

_ At all seasons, however, there is legitimate sport 
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to be had in ground-bait fishing or in fishing with 
a live minnow. The Municipality exacts a License- 
tax of two rupees per month from each rod, and yet 
a number of natives make a livelihood out of the 
ground-bait fishing; and on occasions I have seen 
fish weighing 20 to 25 lbs. landed by these fisher- 
men. They find aready sale for whatever they 
can catch at eight annas per pound, a price at 
which one can buy tinned California Salmon in 
the shops. Ihave often explained tothese men the 
construction and use of the ledger tackle, with 
which I have no doubt greater success might 
be attained, but they are too conservative and 
obstinately adhere to the ordinary line and float, 
which to the highly educated Naini fish is an 
object of derision. In vain is the net spread in 
the sight of any bird, and equally in vain is a 
lump of the most nutty flavored paste laid in 
front of a mahsir if he sees a strong piece of gut 
leading straight from it toa float between him and 
the sky. 

I have written only of the mashir in the Naini 
lake, because they now reign supreme, having 
practically, as far as fly-fishing is concerned, clear- 
ed out every other kind of fish. The instinct of 
the trout, which led it in autumn to crowd round 
the mouth of the stream which enters the lake 
at its western end, accelerated its disappearance : 
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for I have in former years often seen the natives 
lifting them out with sheets in hundreds as they 
pressed on each other in their anxiety to get up 
stream. The persistence with which this instinct 
remained in the Baril is in strange contrast to the 
complete annihilation of the migratory tendency in 
the Jake Mahsir. In a long series of years I have 
only once heard of a mahsir being caught five hun- 
dred yards up the main stream which feeds the 
lake. Even in the first heavy freshets in the 
beginning of the rains,they never make any attempt 
to pass up the stream, but are content to enjoy 
their bath of fresh water on the surface of the lake. 

The spawning grounds of the mahsir are little 
quiet gravelly nooks, inside the fringe of weeds, 
a fact of which the native poacher is well aware, as 
it enables him now and again to snatch afew fish 
with a leaded triplet, which he drives mercilessly 
into the belly of the unwary spawner as she rolls 
and rubs herself along the gravelly bottom. 

Dr. Day has remarked, and I can confirm his 
observation, that the mahsir when spawning scarce- 
ly, if at all, loses condition. The process occupies 
the fish at intervals for a couple of months or even 
longer; as the eggs ripen they are deposited, but 
there is no need to enforce a close season to protect 
the spawning fish; nor have I ever seen a mahsir 
in the evil conditivn of a lately spawned ‘ kelt.’ 
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For the table there is no fish more “ worthy of 

a grace, as long’s your arm,” than a 6-lb. lake mah- 
sir caught on the fly. The difference between a 
fish caught with the fly and one of the same size 
caught by ground bait is Hyperion to a Satyr. 
The latter is always soft and muddy -tasted; _ 
while the former hus firm, flaky, curdy flesh, with 
a nutty flavour. Boil him in sult water, my brother, 
and eat him with oyster sauce when you can afford 
zt, and you will have adish fit to share with the 
best of gentle and honest anglers. 
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CHAPTER III. 
BHimM-TAL. 


Havina spent a week onthe Naini lake, and 
drank your fill of the beauties of rock and 
water and shaggy wood, you will make an early 
start some morning for Bhim-tal. If I am to 
accompany you, your start must be an early one, 
Let the gongs in the lower Bazaar strike six on. 
your ear, as you pass out of the shady valley, and 
are suddenly bathed in the flood of sunlight break- 
ing over the Nepal hills. There is no more lovely 
ride in the Kumaun hills than the sinuous path 
which you will follow round the slopes of Sher-ka- 
Danda and Lyriakanta, now dipping into a deep 
gully with its brawling torrent, now lingering in 
the shade of the oaks and rhododendra, and anon 
basking in the glorious sunlight as the road glides 
over the steep grassy slopes of the Hastern 
spurs of Lyriakanta—all the while you may 
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feast on a glorious view of the Sub-Himalayan 
Forest and Terai stretched at your feet—wide 
patches of lovely green fields encroaching on 
the primeval forest, 1 monument to the wisdom 
and energy of the best man that ever swayed the 
sceptre in Kumaun. 

Arrived at the sloping shoulder of the mountain, 
the road turns downwards to the Bhowali stream, 
passing Bhowali House about the fifth mile. For 
about a quarter of a mile after passing the water | 
mill and bunnia’s shop the path keeps the right 
bank of the little stream, and as you watch the 
water curling under the banks, brawling over the 
shallows and eddying round the rocks, your heart 
will jump to its music, for it recalls the days 
long fled, when you followed the windings of the 
burn down the heath covered hill, and through 
the sweet smelling birch woods—and filled your 
basket with the speckled trout. The burn is 
there and the overshadowing trees, and the sweet 
glints of sunshine sparkling on the water, but the 
merry trout live only in the exile’s dreams : 


“‘ Dreams of accustomed fields and haunts of yore, 
‘* Trout dimpled pool, and babbling brook and burn.” 


Crossing the stream, the road, after an ascent 
of about a hundred yards, reaches the lowest point 
of the long ridge which forms the Northern or 
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North-Western boundary of the Bhim-tal valley 
and begins at once a rapid descent. I know of 
no lovelier view than that which is spread below 
the traveller as he crosses this ridge. The narrow 
valley stretches away before him in descending 
terraces, bounded on the North and South by 
two high wood-covered ranges: in the near 
distance the lake of Bhim-tal glistens in the 
sunlight, and the white bungalow throws out a 
signal of welcome, while farther off and apparently, 
though not really, on a higher level a glimpse is 
obtained of Naukuchia Lake, nestling under its 
low rounded hills, backed by some loftier moun- 
tains, one of which a sugar-loaf peak is sin- 
gularly prominent and striking. 

The distance by road from Naini-tal to Bhim- 
tal is eleven miles, but it actually lies only six 
miles, as the crow flies, to the East South-East of 
Naini-tal. From Katgodam Railway Station by 
the direct road the lake is nine miles distant. 
Its elevation above the sea-level is about 4,500 feet ; 
so that the difference in level between Naini-tal 
and Bhim-tal is about 1,900 feet. The maximum 
length of the lake is 5,580 feet, and its greatest 
width 1,490 feet, while nowhere has it a greater 
depth than 87 feet at flood-level. There is, 
however, a very great difference between the low 
water and flood level. The difference between the 
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level of the flooring of the bund and the escape 
As 36 feet, and usually about 10 feet of the escape 
gap is closed, so that the water in the lake rises 
46 feet during the rainy season, and falls to the 
same extent during March and April. 

The general direction of the length of the lake 
is from North-West to South-East, and the 
position of the embankment and escape is about 
half-way round the Eastern side. Overlooking 
the embankment stands the Dak Bungalow. — 

The existing weir is the second which has been 
constructed within the past ten years. The first 
embankment brought the old temple and its 
overshadowing elm trees within the grasp of the 
Jake: the trees perished, and the impiety of the 
authorities in flooding the Temple and keeping 
the feet of the Mahadeo wet for so many months 
every year was, according to an old Jogi, justly 
punished by the demolition of the structure in the 
floods of 1880. The new weir has been built so 
as to exclude the temple; and I was told by the 
same high ecclesiastical authority, that due respect 
having been paid to the feelings of the presiding 
deity the embankment would now stand for many 
years. 

From an angler’s point of view, I am afraid 
that I cannot wish the weir a long life. The rise 
and fall of the water in the lake is so great that 
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the fish never seem to settle into holds, but 
wander about aimlessly, so that success in 
hitting them off must depend very much on 
knowledge of their habits and of the foud-supply 
_ available for them under changing circumstances. 

In April the whole of the surplus water is sent 
down the Gola river to replenish the Bhabar canals, 
and as a consequence Bhim-tal, until the rains 
fall and the waters are again shut up, presents 
anything but a picturesque appearance. Half of 
the valley is dry and covered with grass and sedge, 
while the deeper portions of the lake have an 
ugly border of steep shingly bank, between the 
margin of the water and the fringe of bushes 
and grass which marks the high water line. 
A picturesque scrub-covered island which stands 
in front of the weir when the lake is full, dis- 
appears as the water escapes; and altogether 
Bhim-tal loses much of its beauty till the month 
of August when it is again filled up. 

As regards accommodation to be had there is 
the Dak Bungalow available under the usual 
restrictions of tenure of occupancy ; but it may be 
mentioned that, as it is much frequented by 
travellers to Almora and Ranikhet, c&c., the 
authorities discourage loungers and all the ang- 
ling brotherhood by doubling the rate of hire 
after the first 48 hours. 
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Luckily within the past two years the accom- 
modation at the lake has been supplemented by 
the erection of a large double storied building on 
the West side, and by a small chalet on the 
banks of the lake. These buildings are due to 
the enterprise of Mr. Jones, Proprietor of the 
Bhim-tal Tea Gardens, to whom application may 
be made for permission to occupy them. The 
buildings may be hired in suites of rooms, and 
they are fairly and usefully furnished, cooking 
vessels, crockery, glass, &c., being supplied. The 
rents vary from Rs. 30 per month for one suite 
of rooms to Rs. 60 or Rs. 70 for more extensive 
accommodation. : 

Several boats are on the lake for hire at the 
rate of one rupee per day. 

Having made a “good, honest, wholesome 
hungry breakfast,” at the pleasure of your host, 
the Dak Bungalow Khansamah, put up your rod 
and get your tackle in order; lay a fine trout 
casting line in water to be thoroughly soaked, 
aud take your ease in contemplation or in the 
company of a congenial book, until the sun has 
turned towards the west. The middle of the day 
is good only for bottom fishing. 

When the lake is full, there are few lovelier 
scenes than that on which the eye rests looking 
up the valley from the verandah of the Dak 
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Bungalow. The waters of the lake at its western 
end rest against a low round hillock, on which 
are a few trees and the village school-house; 
behind lie the terraced tea gardens and the 
sloping braes which lead the eye up to the forest- 
clad spurs of Sher-ka-Danda; while, above all, in 
the blue hazy distance towers the summit of 
China. Therefore it is no hardship to condemn 
you for a few hours to restful enjoyment of. the 
scene. 

The range which bounds the valley to the south 
aud west gives early cover to the retreating sun, 
and as soon as you note that the shadows are 
deepening on the south side of the lake, get your 
tackle together, and pull gently over to the 
south-west corner. At this point the stream 
which collects the water from the upper part of 
the valley flows into the lake. Its own channel 
is deeply cut and tortuous, but where it debouches 
into the lake, there are flats and shallows on which 
the larger mahsir delight to hunt the minnows 
of an afternoon, and there you should begin to 
test your skill, You may pass up the stream in 
your boat for some distance, but the channel is 
too narrow and the water too clear to admit of 
progress undiscovered by the fish. In the rainy 
season when the stream is pouring a volume of 
rauddy water into the lake, I have seen a brother 
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angler make a good bag of lake fish here, using 
the worm and float; hut in clear weather and 
in clear water no success can be anticipated 
except by means of the fly or the fly-spoon. 
Having made a few casts over the shallows 
near the mouth of the stream, you should pass 
slowly along the southern shore, which will be 
completely in shadow, using one or other of the 
four flies I have described in connexion with | 
Naini-tal, and occasionally trying a cast witha 
small fly-spoon. Fair-sized fish will rise all along 
the southern bank, when the water is low; and. 
you will at once note the difference of the habitat 
forced on the fish by the circumstances of the 
locality. In Naini-tal, where there is no great 
difference between low water and flood-level, the 
weed fringe is permanent, and the fish have their 
homes amongst them. In Bhim-tal, except at the 
shallow western end, there are no weeds, and 
the fish rest where they can amongst the rough 
angular pieces of quartz and shale that form the 
steep sides of the lake bed. Often they will be 
found lying close to the edge of the water; and, 
as a rule, it is best to drop the fly almost on the 
stones, drawing it slowly away towards the deeper 
water. Most frequently when the fly has got 
about a yard distant from the shore, the swirl of 
a fish from below, or the gleam of his golden 
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belly as he turns will be seen; but not seldom 
a fish will spring out from the loose stones at the 
very edge of the water. Mahsir generally take 
the fly under the water, seizing it as they sweep 
past ina wild rush, but very rarely making a 
second attempt. The lake-fish, on the other hand, 
frequently spring out of the water in their eager- 
ness to take the fly, and they generally show 
some portion of their bodies above water in their 
rise; but like the mahsir they very seldom make 
a second rush in real earnest. This is very 
different from the barils, which will make one 
attempt after another to take the fiy, and die 
rather than that their prey should escape. 

There being no weeds in the greater part of 
Bhim-tal, the hair-breadth escapes in playing 
a fish and the many losses of tackle are absent. 
Get a fish once well hooked and in the act of 
running out a taut line, and with ordinary care 
you may regard him as bagged. For the same 
reason it is not absolutely necessary to limit your 
cast to one fly; you may with safety add a drop 
fly ; but for my own part I never use one. 

When you have reached the east end of the 
lake, make your boatman rest on his oars until 
the eastern shore is darkened by the shadow 
of the opposite hill. If you are one who, as I 
suppose, makes contemplation the complement of 
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his sport, let the flood of evening light gilding 
the sides and summit of the hill above Sangri 
sink into your memory against the day when “those 
that look out of the windows shall be darkened,” 
and drink in the sweet sounds that float over the 
water against the hour when “the daughiters 
of music shall be brought low.” Listen to the 
tinkle of the bells as the cattle wend their home- 
ward way; the bark of the ‘ Khaker,’ startled 
while grazing on the slope of the hill; the wild 
scream of the fish hawk as she changes her perch 
on the dead stumps of overhanging trees ; and the 
friendly chatter of the babblers as they hurry home 
through the bushes. You will thus be able to 
return to your office table, and to the unsavoury 
court-house, in the dust and heat of the plains, 
with a wealth of sweet memories that will stand 
you in better stead than the prescriptions of 
your doctor. You may see him now as he drives 
down the mall in his buggy, severely totalling 
up your symptoms, and worrying himself with 
thoughts of the return of that groaning hypo- 
chondriac whom he has got rid of for a few weeks. 
But he will fail to recognize you as you hop 
out of the train, the “ honesty of the open air” on 
your cheek and fire in your eye consigning all his 
prescriptions to aregion even hotter than the sta- 
tion platform, 
W., A. 4 
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As evening closes fish slowly back along the 
eastern and northern margins of the lake. The 
best fish will be found at a point (A—B), where 
‘the bank has slipped from the road above, about 
three hundred yards from the east end of the 
Jake. You may, however, fish hopefully every 
yard of the water until the cold west wind be- 
gins to blow down the valley from the heights 
of the Ghagur Range. Then the fish will cease 
to rise, and it is useless to weary yourself in 
vain efforts to tempt them. 

There is one exception to this rule, Occasion- 
ally in very hot weather the Dadu does not begin 
to blow until very late. On those occasions the 
fish will keep on the rise, and if you care for night- - 
fishing, take off your light gut cast, attach your 
fly to the strongest trout gut you may have 
on your casting line, and fish boldly. These are 
the occasions which justify men in stating that 
mahsir will take any fly offered to them :—that 
he is a fish with no discrimination and will 
prefer the fringe of a bath towel to the most 
scientifically tied fly out of Farlow’s shop. 
With this view I cannot agree, and I shall give 
my reasons further on; but I admit the fact that 
on rare and special occasions, in the hot weather, | 
and especially at night, the fish rise so keenly 
that they will take any fly presented to them; 
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and the veriest tyro at fly-fishing will bring home 
three or four good fish. Ordinarily, however: 
as much care, as much silence and absolute quiet 
are necessary for night-fishing as during the day. 
A well trained boatman will make your boat 
glide noiselessly within a few yards of the bank 
or of the bushes, and will stop her dead at the 
sound of a flop in the water as a fish rises. 
With a quick glance upwards to make sure of 
overhanging boughs, switch your fly well in 
towards the bank, and draw it slowly towards 
you; the feeding fish will take the fly at once, 
and be utterly. astonished to find that he is 
checked in his attempt to wheel back under the 
bushes to his favourite swim. The boatman pulls 
‘sharply out while the fish struggles in a vain 
attempt to shake off the ‘ painter’ ;—and at last 
comes sulkily out, following the lead of the taut 
line. You will have no trouble with him until you 
reel him into close proximity to the boat, when 
he will make his first rush to a distance and with 
a dash that will astonish you, and make you 
thank your stars that you had secured a good 
‘offing’ and sea-room. 

Not a few of the pink-eyed lake-fish are still 
to be caught in Bhim-tal, but their numbers have 
fallen off sadly of late years. I have notes of 
two days’ fishing in Bhim-tal, which I enjoyed ia 
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June 1873 just before the monsoon broke. 1 
fished with the finest tront tackle, and a cast of 
three small trout flies, a grey midge, a black gnat 
and a red spider, and spending three hours morning 
and evening on the lake, I came home on each 
occasion with over three dozen fish. In those 
days there were no mahsir in Bhim-tal, and the 
lake-fish rarely ran over a pound in weight; but 
there were many of them, and with fine tackle 
they gave excellent sport. 

Without donbt the mahsir have lessened the 
numbers of the lake-fish; but there is as little 
doubt that the protection of the fish from poach. 
ers is too intermittent to secure the interests 
of the honest angler. Of late years, Mr. Docherty, 
the supervisor of the irrigation works, has done 
all in his power to put down poaching ; but during 
the rains the lake-fish follow their migratory in- 
stincts and pass up the main feeder in large shoals 
into a shallow pond which lies close under the 
Bhim-tal tea gardens, In that pond I have known 
the villagers from Mahrgaon hold a nocturnal 
revel with torches and nets and carry off maunds 
of spawning fish. All along the course of the 
stream flowing into the lake the fish have to run 
the gauntlet from many enemies, On the margin 
of the lake I have again and again found the 
pounded leaves and milky juice of a species of 
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Bauhinia, which is used largely to stupefy and 
poison fish, and I have seen many dead fish float-. 
ing in the weeds out of reach of the poisoner. 
A pair of fish-hawks are always at work on the 
lake, but they are ‘honest anglers.’ Otters I have 
never seen, nor havel ever found traces of them in 
this lake nor in Naini-tal. I was once assured by 
a pair of young anglers that they had not only 
seen but fired some shots from an express rifle at 
a couple of otters. Dear boys! for once in their 
lives they may congratulate themselves on their 
bad shooting, for I ascertained from the khansama 
of the dak bungalow, that the youngsters had 
mistaken the heads of two buffaloes enjoying an 
afternoon swim for wily otters, and did their very 
best to bag them. 

Morning fishing in Bhim-tal is not in my experi- 
ence so successful as in some of the other lakes. 
The reason of this is to be sought in the persistence 
of the cold night wind, which contiaues to blow 
down the valley till 9 o’clock, or even later. 
When the sun is well up, however, it is time to 
be stirring. Get into your boat and fish down the 
lake on the eastern side, drifting with the breeze 
and dropping yeur fly into the shadows of the 
high bank. If the weir is closed, and the lake 
well filled, a few good fish will be found round the 
island and between the island and the weir. Fish- 
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ing slowly and carefully you will be aware that before 
you have reached the east end of the lake, the 
west wind has gradually fallen, and quite at the 
end of the lake it will be a dead calm. Let the 
boatman rest on his oars, for it is worse than 
useless to attempt fishing up the west side of the 
lake in a dead calm, and, having the morning sun 
behind you. Wait patiently till the eastern breeze 
begins to blow up the lake in gentle gusts; you 
need never weary of the sights and sounds that 
claim your wondering notice. The morning has 
ushered in a new day, and with it have started 
into active life a thousand objects claiming your 
loving admiration. The restless swoop and glit- 
ter of a hundred dragon flies as they hunt their 
prey, quenching their fiery colors in the lake only 
to rouse them again in the fierce sunlight; the hum 
of a thousand bees as they gather sweets from 
the catkins of the willow; the morning call of the 
black partridge to his mate; the anxious human-like 
bustle of the lap-wing amongst the stones by the 
lake’s edge, striving in vain to make her callow 
young lie still under the cover of the rocks; the 
sinuous track of a water-snake on the search for 
frogs; the cuckoo and the mag-pie and the bul- 
bul, all will strive to win your attention from the 
glorious sunlight gilding the ragged woods and 
serrated hill-tops, and flashing along the water, 
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now at length sparkling like a million diamonds 
in the fresh eastern breeze. 

If the date of your visit be shortly after the 
closing of the weir, when the rising waters of 
the lake are beginning to overflow the flat 
land at its upper end which has lain dry and 
covered with grass and sedge for some months, 
you are pretty certain of good sport. The fish 
seek those shallows on account of the insect food 
so plentiful on them, and with an easterly breeze 
sharply curling the water you cannot fail to lure 
a fish or two to your fly. Should you hook a 
fish, hold him as hard as you dare, else he will 
give you much trouble by circling round the sedge _ 
and weed stalks, 

On your homeward journey by the west side 
of the lake and as you leave the weed-covered 
shallows, look out for a large tree growing on 
the steep bank, at a point (C) where, when the 
lake is low, a lovely spring of delicious water 
gushes out of the hill-side. This spring is covered 
as the water rises, and in its neighbourhood I have 
very often found bold and willing fish keeping 
their court, and have bagged not a few in this spot. 
They seem to be attracted partly by the fresh 
spring water, and partly by the remains of food of 
sorts which are, no doubt, left round the spring by 
the Paharis when cooking their food there. 
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In the stream which enters the head of the 
Jake there is to be found a small species of Bari- 
lius which in the gravelly runs takes a small fly 
(black or grey) freely. The sport is little better 
than-chilwa fishing, but neither is it to be despised. 
Many a pleasant evening half hour have I spent 
whipping for chilwas, and often have I added 
fresh white-bait to the menu of the camp dinner, 
when the lordly mahsir or dainty mullet was not 
to be had. 

There is, I believe, good ground-bait fishing 
to be enjoyed from the weir and from the north- 
west bank of the lake; but I have no experience 
of it. For the past two years I have noticed a 
gang of three or four professional ‘ bankers’ fish- 
ing here, sending their fish over-night to Naini- 
tal and selling them there as fresh caught Naini 
fish. These men rarely trouble themselves to 
sit near their rods. Fixing them firmly in a heap 
of stones, and placing a small pebble on the reel 
in such a position that the handle of the reel 
in its first revolution must receive a smart check 
when a fish carries off the bait, they thus ensure 
the fish being struck and hooked automatically. 
The fisherman returns at his leisure to inspect his 
rod, and land any fish that may be clamorous 
for his services, 

Another form of fishing I have seen used very 
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successfully by the boys of the villages near. 
They bait a hook with na small black cricket which 
is found under the stones near the lake, and 
wading into the shallows rarely fail to catch a 
few lake-fish, more especially if their pitch has 
been well puddled by the village buffaloes before 
the sport began. 

Bhim-tal is occasionally troubled by a develop- 
ment of an infusorial animalcule which discolors 
the water, and puts a considerable optical ob- 
struction in the way of fly-fishing. I have seen 
the same development, but at intervals of some 
years, in the Naini lake and also in Malwa-tal 
and in Sath-tal; but I have never seen it in 
Naukuchia, the waters of which I have always 
found clear and pellucid, so that one can see the 
bottom at 10 to 15 feet. The creature concerned 
is microscopic, and I believe is one of the Peri- 
dinece ; it can be made out by the naked eye as 
a floating speck, and during its life seems to 
change color, from appearing, in the mass, of a 
greyish clay colour to a reddish brown. On occa- 
sions I have seen the whole body of water colored 
of one uniform greyish green tint; and a wag 
of my acquaintance nearly brought a duel on 
himself by comparing the fiery red head of a 
Scotch gunner, having his morning swim in 
Naini-tal, to a carrot floating in a bowl of pea- 
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soup! Often these infusoria are developed unequally 
and appear in long wavy bands streaking the 
lake with color. They are closely allied to forms 
which are sometimes developed in the ocean in 
great numbers, imparting color to vast tracts of 
sea water. Similar species are also well known 
to frequent Alpine lakes in Europe, but only 
where the water is of great purity. My observa- 
tions lead me to conclude that they have no ef- 
fect on angling except in so far as they prevent 
the fish from seeing the fly or spoon at any great 
distance. Sport will still be good if the fish are 
hugging the shore, where the water is shallow. 
So that I would encourage the angler to ply his 
craft even if the lake should be of a most un- 
promising color. , 

It occurs to me here to record what little I 
have to say on the kind of weather which is 
favourable or the reverse to Himalayan lake fly- 
fishing. After an experience of 24 years, I have 
made up my mind on two points only regarding 
angler’s weather on these lakes, and both these 
points are negative. Firstly, you will never get 
a fish to rise to a fly while a thunder-storm is 
going on, even at a distance ; nay, when the clouds 
are massed in that unmistakeable fashion which 
indicates distarbing electrical conditions, although 
no storm may be waking the echoes, fish will not 
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rise to the fly. Secondly, when the clouds are 
actually resting on the lake, whether there is 
wind or not, the fish will refuse to move. 

Apart from those two general conditions, I 
cannot say that [ have determined any atmos- 
pherical states to be specially adverse or favour- 
able to fly-fishing. During a leng spell of fair 
weather with a high barometer, the feeding of 
the fish seems to me to depend more on the 
time of the day, and the quiet undisturbed 
state of the lake, than on any other circum- 
stances. 

Very often during heavy temporary showers un- 
accompanied by thunder and lightning I have 
had excellent sport. Again after a violent thunder- 
storm with heavy rain which has cleared the air 
and left behind the crispness of an October morn- 
ing in England, I have had the very best of sport. 
And on three or four occasions on Naini- tal; 
preceding torrential rain with a very low baro- 
meter and a gale blowing from the east so strong 
that my boatman could with difficulty keep the 
bout to the wind, I have found the mahsir mad 
with excitement, seizing the fly or attempting to 
seize it on every cast. One of these memorable 
occasions was on the evening of the 16th 
September 1880. Next day 13-7 inches of rain 
fell, and on the 18th, 18°10 inches more, resulting 
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in the great landslip which engulphed in its 
sudden swoop 43 Europeans and 143 natives. 

My conclusion, therefore, is, that, barring the 
two general atmospherical conditions which I have 
named, one may fish with fair prospect of success 
in all weathers from March till the end of 
September on Naini-tal, and from March till the 
middle of October on the lower lakes. 
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CHAPTER LV. 
NavKUCHIA-TAL. 


“Thou know'st it well—nor fen, nor sedge, 
Pollute the pure lake’s crystal edge.” 


NavuxKucuia—the nine cornered-lake—lies as 
figured on the map about 14 miles to the south- 
east of Bhim-tal. To any one who has shot 
chikor, and rested awhile on the slopes of the 
mountain above the villages of Sangri and Padani, 
the suggestion must at once have arisen that the 
whole valley from the terraces of the Bhim-tal 
tea gardens and the lands of Mahrgaon in the 
north-west, right up to the eastern boundary 
of Naukuchia-tal was at one time covered by a 
continuous sheet of water. The existing lakes of 
Bhim-tal and Naukuchia-tal are simply portions of 
this large lake, whose waters at that time found 
their way to the Gola river down the ravine leading 


i 
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from the southern corner of Bhim-tal. Standing 
under the old toon trees which shade the village 
of Padani, and looking across to the rugged gap 
in the continuous boundary line of the valley 
through which the waters of both lakes now 
reach the Gola, one must concede the highest 
probability to this suggestion. Mr. Theobald, in 
his paper on the Kumaun lakes (Records, Geologi- 
eal Survey, Vol. XIII, Part 3), has, while explain- 
ing his view of glacial action in the produc- 
tion of the lakes, fully admitted the probability 
of the former continuity of Bhim-tal and Nau- 
kuchia. 

The latter is an irregularly shaped and most 
picturesque sheet of water. I have never been 
able to count up its nine corners, and perhaps it 
is as well that I never tried; for the Padan of 
Sirori assured me solemnly that any mortal 
who should see its nine corners all at once would 
perish miserably in its waters. There is a weird 
beauty about Naukuchia lake far surpassing any 
of the others. It lies snugly nestled against 
the bank which cuts the sky line to the south 
and which Mr. Theobald, on good grounds, re- 
gards as the moraine bed left by the retreating 
Mahrgaon glacier, and is surrounded by low wooded 
or scrub-covered hills. The pathway from Bhim- 
tal leads you on to a delicious gently sloping 
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platean of green sward worthy of the pleasant 
Jawns of England ; 


“ I knew you young and love you now 
O shining grass and shady bough | ” 


and there, if you have brought a small tent with 
you, you will find a lovely camping ground about 
150 feet above the Jake. 

At your feet in the north-west angle of the 
lake you will mark a magnificent pipul tree— 
welcome shade for your pony and his attendant, 
and close to the pipul an old temple sacred to the 
genius of the lake, from the door of which the 
old priest sees stretched at his feet a carpet of 
the sacred lotus lilies which fill up completely 
this arm of the lake. From the village of Sirori 
on the slopes above the temple, the sounds of 
shrill female voices will be heard, and by and by 
the Padan of the village will appear to take stock 
of the Sahib, and gauge through many small 
details whether any little attention in the shape 
of a lota-full of milk or a bunch of plantains or 
a sweet smelling cucumber — will produce a re- 
turn in current coin or a rude repulse. Accept 
his attentions and pay him quadruple tbe value 
of his gift, but do not cultivate his acquaintance 
farther, for the Kumauni of the outer hills, so far 
as I understand him, is a poor creature, with all 
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nobility of sentiment and of thought utterly 
crushed out of him. 

The greatest length of Naukuchia is said to be 
3,120 feet, and its widest part 2,270 feet; its 
approximate elevation above the sea is 4,000 feet, 
and its greatest depth 132 feet. 

From arrangements lately made by the Assist- 
ant Commissioner of the Bhabar District, I 
think it is likely that a boat will be now perma- 
nently located on Naukuchia lake; but as none 
of the villagers about can as yet handle a scull, 
it will be best to arrange either with the Superin- 
tendent of the Irrigation Works who generally 
resides at Bhim-tal, or by writing beforehand 
to the Assistant Commissioner of the Bhabar 
District, at Naini-tal, to secure the use of a boat 
and of a competent boatman. As there are 
several boats on Bhim-tal, there will usually be 
no difficulty in making this arrangement. 

If you have come up on your holiday without 
the means of camping out, you can still enjoy 
a day’s fishing on Naukuchia by riding over early 
from Bhim-tal, having breakfast sent after you by 
a cooly, and returning in the evening by the light 
of one of Mr. Knaust’s invaluable lanterns. But 
as it is far more enjoyable to camp at the lake, I 
recommend you to bring your Kabul tent and a 
shelter for your servants. The dew falls very 
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heavily at Naukuchia, and your men must have 
cover if they are to escape fever. 

“ When the sun gangs wast the hill” you will, 
I hope, find yourself underweigh in your boat. 
There are good fish among the lotus plants at 
the north-west angle of the lake, but it is useless 
to tempt them as it would be impossible to land 
them. I have seen large mahsir feeding inside the 
lilies close under the old pipul-tree: Epicureans 
of the first guild industriously top-dressing their 
meal of silvery minnows with a dessert of green 
figs, as they dropt ripe from the old tree into 
their mouths. But you may as well pass on 
beyond the lotus-covered corner, fishing carefully 
along the west side of the lake. 

You will at once perceive a vast difference 
between the banks of the Naukuchia lake and 
those of Bhim-tal. Here there is no weir to hold 
up the water, and there is so little difference 
between low and flood water-level, that the grass 
and shrubs growing on the edge of the lake never 
suffer from excess moisture. The cover for the 
fish is perfect; and if you can deftly land your fly 
under the overhanging boughs, using fine gut 
and along cast, I will guarantee an answering 
challenge from a fish at every second or third 
throw. The crystal clearness of the water makes 
it an absolute essential to success that every cast 

W., A. 5 
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be made with the utmost care and precision. 
Thick shrubs push themselves forward under 
overhanging trees, leaving narrow shadowy bays 
between. Search those bays carefully with your 
fly and you cannot fail to have sport if the fish 
are feeding. As you glide silently round you will 
see the fish rising at the edge of the bushes; 
coming from under the boughs to secure the 
insects that circle round the outer branches and 
dip and re-dip their worn-out wings in the water, 
as their short day of joysome life draws wearily 
to its close. There, alittle to your left, rose a 
fine fish; let the boat move more in front of his 
hold, make a cast or two over the water you 
have just left, to steady your hand, there is no 
hurry, and you cannot afford to bungle the cast, as 
the fish will give you only one chance. Lift the line 
clean by the spring of your rod, and with your arm 
hand and rod all of one piece, bring the fly forward 
with that unexplainable twitch of your wrist which 
comes only to the experienced fly-fisher, and, as the 
fly drops with a midge like flight on the water, 
your fish will sweep out in a lordly fashion from 
beneath the boughs, followed, like all big men, 
by half-a-dozen toadies, and, as you raise the 
point of your rod, you will be surprised by the 
sound of a check-winch running out at fifty 
miles an hour, while your line comes home limp 
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and slack, and your fish has disappeared. Turning 
round angrily to see who has mocked your mis- 
fortune, and throwing your eye round the margin 
of the lake in search of a brother angler, the 
sound will again strike your ear as the very best 
imitation of a fast-running check-winch you have 
ever heard; but you will at the same instant dis- - 
cover that the musician is only a small coot, 
diving and fluttering and skipping in amorous 
mood with some companions outside the lotus beds. 
Don’t swear at him; for you have not yet let him 
hear the music of your winch, and he has no 
thoughts of mocking you: 


“He doth but sing, because he must, 
And pipes but as the linnets sing.” 


Your next cast will be more successful, and, as 
the shadows grow deeper and evening falls, the 
fish will become bolder. When you are nearing 
the east end of the lake the water shallows, and 
here, if in any spot, it is worth your while to try 
a small gold fly-spoon. On the 20th September 
1886, I hooked, and had an exciting run from a 
very large mahsir in this corner of the lake; and 
the same evening off a point of land on the 
south side, I hooked, and landed after half-an- 
hour’s fight, a fish which, after being cleaned and 
sent into Naini-tal, weighed 21 lbs, 
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I cannot say why it should be the case, but it 
1s an unquestionable fact that the fish in the 
Naukuchia Lake are more keen to risé at the 
“Silver Doctor” than at any other fly I have 
ever offered to them. Mr. H. Ross first pointed 
out this predilection to me, and I soon had an 
opportunity of practically verifying it; for fishing 
on the lake in June 1885, when there were four 
rods on the water besides my own, several of 
them wielded by skilled hands, the fish refused to 
move in any numbers to any fly but the ‘Silver 
Doctor.” I had some trouble in making up flies 
to supply my own wants and those of a brother 
angler in niy company, but the results repaid 
the trouble ; for I succeeded in landing 60 fish, the 
largest being 9 lbs., and my companion bagged 30 
fish during a week’s sport: while the other rods 
had scarcely any sport worthy of the name. 

Bait-fishing may be most successfully practised 
in the east corner of the lake where the water 
shallows somewhat, and the bottom weeds are 
not very dense. I have marked the spot which 
I recommend with the letter A on the plan. 

There is another form of fishing which may be 
practised in Naukuchia, and for your teacher in 
this sport you can have no better guide than old 
Izaak Walton himself, where he describes how to 
dape for the chub. 
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“ Get two or three grasshoppers as you go over 
the meadow; and get secretly behind the tree 
and stand as free from motion as is possible. 
Then put a grasshopper on your hook, and let 
your hook hang a quarter of a yard short of the 
water, to which end you must rest your rod on 
some bough of the tree. But it is likely the 
chubs will sink down towards the bottom of the 
water at the first shadow of your rod (for the 
chub is the fearfulest of fishes), and will do so if 
but a bird flies over him and makes the least 
shadow on the water. But they will presently 
rise up to the top again, and there be soaring 
until some shadow affrights them again. I say 
when they lie upon the top of the water, look out 
the best chub (which you setting yourself in a fit 
place, may very easily see) and move your rod as 
softly as a snail moves to that chub you intend 
to catch; let your bait fall gently upon the water 
three or four inches before him, and he will 
infallibly take the bait. ” 

Naukuchia is the only one of the Kumaun lakes 
in which ‘daping’ or ‘ dabbing’ can be practised 
easily and successfully. The banks are not too 
steep for a quiet stalk up to an overhanging bush 
or tree; the fish are fond of ‘soaring’ under the 
deep shade of the boughs; and they watch keenly 
for any insect that may drop from its perch above. 
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Also the sport has this extra recommendation that 
it may be indulged in during the hottest part of 
the day, when no fish with any self-respect will 
move a foot after an artificial fly. Therefore, as it is 
now high noon, “Go your way presently, take 
my rod, and do as [ bid you; and I will sit down 
and mend my tackling till you return back.” 
But stay, my rod is far too long and too heavy 
for this sort of work; take this ringal nine feet 
long, and don’t trouble yourself about a reel and 
running line—attach to its point a piece of line 
and gut together not longer than the ringal; 
roll up the line and gut on the point of the ringal, 
and having fixed your grasshopper on the hook, 
make your stalk on your hands and knees, as if 
you were bent on a shot at a wary Sambhar 
on a hill side. Push the ringal cautiously through 
the bushes till its point overhangs a clear bit of 
water ; wait patiently while you can count two 
hundred, then uncurl the line so that the hook 
baited with the grasshopper may touch the water 
lightly. Doubtless you will hook something ; if 
it be a goodly lake-fish or mahsir, throw your 
ringal bodily after him into the water; it will 
swim like a cork float, and you can by-and-bye 
recover rod and fish from the boat. 

Nothing can exceed the beauty of the deep bays 
of Naukuchia lake. Time would fail me if 1 were 
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to enlarge on all the sweet pictures of still-life that 
meet the eye of a lover of nature at every turn. Let 
the fishing be good, bad, or indifferent, the scenery 
is such as to make the heart swell with thank- 
fulness for the opportunity and the capacity to 
enjoy it. And while you have been slowly wend- 
ing your solitary way round the lake, now rousing 
yourself to add one more lusty mahsir to the half 
dozen already in your basket, now stopping to 
watch the changes of light and shade on the 
surrounding hills, evening has closed, and you 
will most likely find yourself at the point B on 
the plan, with a long stretch of water unfished 
on the south-west side of the lake. Great trees 
overhang the now gloomy water, and a tangled 
fringe of copse forms a dense undergrowth along 
the edge of the shore. Your heart sinks within 
you at the idea of fly-fishing along that bristling 
margin, but this is the time when you may expect 
the big fish to move. Make up your mind to 
have your cast hung up on the overhanging 
boughs of an acacia, and once and again to throw 
your fly into the spiny arms of a dog-rose, but 
stick to your sport till night has quenched the 
last faint yellow light on the western horizon. 
When the bats begin to wheel round you, and 
to hunt your circling fly as you make your cast; 
when the night-jar salutes you with its monotonous 
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“ tyook-tyook; ” and the big horned owl startles 
you with his loud human hoot from the thicket, 
then is the time to shift your “Silver Doctor” or 
“Yellow Spider” on to the thickest gut on your 
casting line, and gliding ghost-like along the dim 
wooded banks to listen for the flop of the big fish 
that is destined to appear shortly on your camp 
dinner table. 

It requires a little practice and some experi- 
ence to judge of distance in the gloom of evening, 
but it is surprising how soon the eye gets 
accustomed to the varying depths of shadow, and 
can guide the boatman as to the distance from 
the bushes at which he must work his boat. In 
my experience the men will always keep too far 
off if allowed: they hate the trouble of clear- 
ing a hung-up hook in the dark. Even my 
skilful henchman, old “Soorwa,” companion of 
my fishing trips for a quarter of a century, has 
yet to receive many a whispered rating against 
keeping his boat too much in the deep water. 
You should fish with your line shortened to no 
more than two lengths of your rod, and after 
every cast draw your fly slowly and methodically 
towards you. Avoid anything like a sudden 
jerk in making a fresh cast, for at the very 
moment which you choose for a sharp jerk, a 5-lb. 
or it may be a 9-lb. fish has got your fly in his 
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mouth, and has turned himself half round to retreat, 
and the chances are many that your top joint will 
be smashed. 

But the heavy dew begins to fall, and the gusts 
off the high hills strike chilly along the lake; 
you can see the lantern gleaming across the 
water from the landing-place, and the fish are 
rising at longer intervals; reel up then and pull for 
your beacon light, and make haste to the cheerful 
shelter of your little tent, and may your bed, 
‘“more safe than soft, yield quiet sleeps. ” 

On rare occasions morning fishing on Nauku- 
chia is profitable, but for the most part you will 
find the surface of the water still and glassy till 
10 o’clock, when a breeze from the east gener- 
ally springs up. | 

To give an idea of the kind of sport to be had 
on this lake, I will quote from my Diary the 
results of two visits. In 1885 I spent a week in 
June on Naukuchia; the first evening I caught 
12 fish, no fish over 1 lb. in weight, and the average 
over 1b. The second day I landed six fish in 
the morning, three fish during an hour’s fishing | 
at 2 p. m., one of them a 5-lb. fish, and ten more in 
the evening, average weight a little less than 1 lb. 
The third day I caught nothing in the morning, 
but brought seven fish home in the evening. On 
the fourth day, I went for a walk in the morning, 
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but in the evening landed 8 fish, all of which 
but two were lake-fish. On the fifth day I fished 
for two hours in the morning, but bagged nothing : 
the same evening, however, I landed nine fish ; 
two of them mahsir, 9 lbs. and 2 lbs. The sixth 
day was troubled by a dust-storm and much 
lightning, so that with difficulty I bagged two 
small fish in the evening. 

Again, in the middle of September 1886, I 
spent five days on the banks of this lovely lake. 
On the evening of the first day I landed seven 
fish, one being a mahsir of 23 lbs. weight, killed 
on a gold fly-spoon. Next morning there was a 
breeze on the lake, and I was fortunate in killing 
with the fly eleven fine lake-fish which scaled 13 lbs. 
In the evening I caught five fish of the same size. 
Next day fishing morning and evening, I landed 
only seven fish of mackarel size. On the fourth 
day I had ten fish, and on the fifth day ten fish. 
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CHAPTER V. 


MALWA-TAL. 


“ So wondrous wild the whole might seem, 
The scenery of a fairy dream.” 


LEavine your camp at Naukuchia before the 
morning sun has surmounted the hill above Mahr- 
gaon, you will wend your way up the dry bed 
of a torrent until you reach the road leading from 
Bhim-tal to Malwa-tal, near the village of Padani. 
After a stiff climb, you will find yourself on an 
oak-covered ridge, whose slopes and gullies des- 
cend to the deep valley in which flows the Kalsa 
river. Above Janglia village, there is a lovely spot 
for a camp in May or June at a height of about 
6,400 feet above the sea. There are green slopes 
of sward and shady oak glades and purling brooks 
of clear cold water: and were you under the 
guidance of Venator, instead of being the pupil of 
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an honest angler, I should say, here pitch your 
tent and here rest. For in their season the woods 
and grassy slopes and precipices around you will 
yield to your rifle jerao, and khakar, serao and 
goral, with occasionally leopards and bears, and 
your table may be liberally spread with kalij and 
koklas pheasants; nay, I have known a family 
party spending a summer holiday under the trees 
on the hill above Janglia, rudely disturbed by 
news of a tiger killing cows and buffaloes in their 
close vicinity. It is a sweet spot, and one that 
will live in your dreams, but you must not linger 
there. Push on round the hill gradually descending 
until a sharp turn in the road brings you to the 
edge of a steep scarp; and from thence you will 
see the black tarn of Malwa two thousand feet 
below, and the little bungalow with its white walls 
and red roof nestling snugly at the outlet of the 
lake. 

Malwa-tal, as may be judged from the map, lies 
about five miles in a direct line from Bhim-tal, 
but by the road the distance is nine miles, The 
last three miles, from the scarped edge of the hill 
are very steep, always hot, and nearly always in the 
worst possible order, being covered with loose angu- 
lar fragments of quartzite and shale making walk_ 
ing unpleasant and riding positively dangerous. 
We shall suppose, however, that you have reached 
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the bungalow in safety. You will find in it three 
beds, a table or two, some chairs, and a little bath- 
room furniture, but not a soul on the premises. 
Raise your voice well, and shout across the valley 
to the village which you will see lying under 
the north-east range ; if you can drown the noise 
of the ‘Gola’ as it dashes down its boulder bed, 
you may, by-and-bye, see the chowkidar of the 
bungalow emerge from the village and leisurely 
wade across the stream. He will provide you with 
milk, and with firewood, and it may be with a 
bunch of plantains or a little honey ; but in com- 
ing to Malwa-tal, you must bring with you every 
necessary beyond the shelter of the bungalow, and 
the use of its furniture. The bungalow is a good 
one, with two suites of rooms, and it is well placed 
to catch the prevailing breezes. A charge of one 
rupee per diem is made for each person. Surely 
it might be possible, at least during the season, 
say from May till October, to secure the services 
of a cook with a supply of cooking vessels and 
crockery for the use of visitors. There are two 
or more boats on the lake, and the chowkidar is 
a good hand at sculling and knows the lake well. 
Malwa-tal valley had at one time an evil reputa- 
tion for fever; and for many a year I succeeded 
in cultivating this reputation, and so kept the lake 
pretty much to myself; at last it dawned upon 
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some men that what was good for me and my 
servants could not be bad for them and theirs; so 
that it became more frequented. Still at intervals 
frightful examples are made of some visitors, 
simply because they will forget that they are 
living in a narrow Himalayan valley not more 
than 3,400 feet above the sea-level, scorched by 
a tropical sun during the day, which bakes them 
between boundary cliffs 3,000 feet high, and chilled 
by cold winds and heavy dews in the evening and 
at night, If you, my friend, will make it a point 
to leave the lake for the shelter of the bungalow 
at 11 a. m., and will refrain from fishing till 3 p.m. ; 
if you will put on a light cover coat as soon as 
the sun leaves the water, however warm you may 
fancy it to be, and above all, if you will content 
yourself with tea and coffee and water as your 
beverages, you will not have to complain of the 
climate of Malwa-tal. 

As I have described at Bhim-tal, so in the 
Malwa-tal valley a strong breeze generally blows 
up the lake during the day and down the lake 
during the night; so that with open doors the 
bungalow is pleasantly cool in the hottest months, 
I have frequently noted the maximum temper- 
ature in the hot months, and found it to be from 
82° F. to 86° F. during the day, and 72° F. to 
78° F, during the night, 
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The dimensions of Malwa-tal are recorded as 
4,480 feet in maximum length, 1,833 in width, 
and 127 feet at its deepest part; but every year 
these dimensions are being encroached upon. I am 
afraid to enter into a discussion of the origin of 
this lake; it looks uncommonly like a long deep 
pool in the Kalsa river, a sort of small Hima- 
layan Geneva: but whatever may have been the 
origin of the obstruction which holds back the 
water at the east end of the valley, there are the 
clearest indications to any one who has known 
the lake for some years that its bed is being 
slowly filled up by the shingle and boulders and 
mud which the Kalsa and the storm torrents 
of the lateral gullies bring down; and that before 
many generations have passed away, the river will 
flow through the valley with scarcely a resting 
place for its waters. 

The villagers who inhabit the houses at the 
east end of the valley have a tradition of a vast 
landslip having, many generations ago, over- 
whelmed the old village and formed the lake. They 
tell the story of an aged fakir being inhospitably 
refused food and rest by the community of the 
village; while having his wants supplied by an 
outcaste Dom and his wife. On leaving, he ad-. 
vised the pair to accompany him up the mountain 
to the site of a small temple, which is seen over- 
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hanging the lake, telling them that thus only could 
they escape the destruction about to fall upon 
the village. They took the old man’s advice, and 
awoke in the night to hear the rush and crash 
of the hillside on the doomed village. In the 
Gazetteer of the N. W. P. will be found a nastier 
story of the sin which called down the wrath of 
the gods on the village of Malwa. You can take 
your choice ; but, alas! for both the stories! one 
of those logical fellows comes along with note-book 
and pencil, and addresses you with a severe frown, 
‘“T have already dwelt on the point that banks 
of shingle (and fallen detritus from the side 
of the valley would share the same fate) do not 
in the Himalayan streams, be they large or 
small, give rise to permanent lakes,”—I should 
like to cling to the village story of weak humanity 
and the wrath of the gods; but we had better 
go a-fishing, and leave him to his note-book and 
his logic, lest a worse thing befal us. 

As the sun is still high, we will first take a good 
look at the lake as we sit in the verandah of the 
bungalow. ‘The strike of the valley is north-west 
and south-east. Before the embankment was 
swept away in the floods of 1880, the water used 
to be held up so as to cover the wide expanse of 
shingle now seen at the north-west end, and filled 
up entirely the narrow valley, until the lake dis- 
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appeared round the furthest projecting spur of the 
north-west boundary. The hills enclosing the val- 
ley rise in picturesque grandeur, some 3,000 feet 
above the level of the lake. On the north-west 
side the cliffs are precipitous, and are seamed 
with gullies, down which, in the rainy season, huge 
detached masses of rock are heard plunging and 
crashing into the shingly and pine-covered slopes 
below. On the south-east side the hills are equally 
lofty, but less precipitous, more wooded and re- 
tiring farther back as they ascend, until their 
topmost peaks form the oak and rhododendra- 
covered slopes which we admired above Janglia. 

Shutting up the valley to the west is a wall of 
mountain, pine-covered on its sides and with a 
' bristling fringe of tall pines cutting the sky line. 


‘ Higher yet, the pine tree hung 
His shattered trunk, and frequent flung, 
Where seemed the cliffs to meet on high, 
His boughs athwaré the narrow sky.’ 


In the days I speak of, Malwa-tal, washing the 
feet of those stupendous mountains, and disap- 
pearing mysteriously under the pine-covered wall 
of rock to the westward, impressed the imagina- 
tion with a gloomy vastness that cannot now be 
conjured up in view of the shingle bed lying 
white and glistening at its western end. It is 
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still beautiful with the beauty of grand surround- 
ings, but it has lost its infinite mystery. 

| Before taking to your boat, you may try a cast 
jn the stream as it issues from the lake: there are 
always a number of small mahsir hanging about 
and considerable shoals of trout. Once embarked 
in your boat, you will find the shallow water in 
front of the outlet of the lake swarming with 
year old mahsir, with here and there a solid 2-lb. 
fish in their company ; but you had better leave 
this bit of water unfished till your return at 
dusk. Get at onee into the shadows on the west 
side of the lake, and fish quietly round as I have 
already advised. The claret-bodied fly with the 
mixed wing, and the golden pheasant topping tail 
you will find most killing on this lake; at all 
events while the day is bright and the sun high. 
There is a steep cliff marked A on the plan 
about fifty yards from the south-west corner of the 
lake, where I have bagged many a good fish. 
The rock is pretty clear of grass and bushes, and 
you will have little difficulty in landing your fly 
on bare portions of it, so as to let it drop from 
the rock on to the water. The instant it touches 
the water you will have a rise, and if you have 
profited by the lessons of Bhim-tal and Nauku- 
chia, you will hook and land your fish without 
trouble. From A to B there is deep water, and 
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I have had good sport in this reach along the 
thickly wooded bank. You will often see large 
fish moving lazily about near the surface, crossing 
your path er coming towards you—taking an after- 
noon stroll as it were. While, therefore, making 
your casts steadily under the bushes, and amongst 
the long grass at the edge of the lake, keep your 
eye on the water ahead of you, and stop the 
boat by a motion of your hand when you see 
one of the brown shadows moving in your direc- 
tion: wait quietly till he comes within range of 
your cast ; kneel down in the boat and drop your 
fly deftly about a foot in front of him; it is ten 
chances to one that he will launch himself for- 
ward with a sweep of his broad tail, and be hook- 
ed almost as soon as the fly begins to move to 
the rising point of your rod. 

There is one serious danger to be overcome in 
this bay, and, indeed, more or less round all the 
shores of Malwa- and Sath-tals, namely, the pre- 
sence of sunken trees. Heat and moisture favor 
the rapid growth of soft-wooded tall trees on the 
steep banks of the lake, and these frequently 
topple over, and their tangled boughs, preserved 
under the water, remain for many years a glorious 
sanctuary for a stricken fish. One evening at the 
west end of this lake a tree, at least 40 feet in 
height with a magnificent head of branches, fell 
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without any warning into the water not more than 
twenty yards from the spot where I was intently 
fishing. If, therefore, you hook a fish near one 
of those sunken trees, hold him hard and give 
him no law. From the promontory at B all along 
the south-east side of the lake till you reach the 
shingle bank at the west end there is good fishing, 
the size of the fish mostly like mackerel, with now 
and again a 3-lb. to 5-lb. fish to help-up the average. 
The plan of the lake and the soundings which I 
have given were made in 1871; since that date 
the process of filling up has gone on apace, until 
now the dotted line drawn between C and D would 
roughly represent the western shore. Along this 
steep sloping bank of shingle you will see thou- 
sands of young mahsir, and here and there will 
mark the shadowy outline of a great fish, When 
the Kalsa river is in flood, spinning at the mouth 
of the stream, either with a leaded gold spoon 
or with dead bait, is sometimes very successful, 
although the fish are easily alarmed, and you will 
not secure more than one or two at a single visit. 
The best time of the day for this sport is just 
as the sun strikes the stream in the morning. I 
have myself landed several 10-lb. fish under those 
circumstances; and I am aware of a 30-lb.. fish 
having been killed, in 1886, at this spot. 

Early one morning after heavy rain over the 
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catchment area of the Kalsa, I found the river 
tearing through the clear water of the lake for 
200 yards in a wide, clay-colored torrent, which, 
passing along the bottom, appeared an hour later 
at the outlet of the lake, leaving for many hours 
the intervening water and the side bays as clear 
as usual. On the edge of the flood water, hanging 
on the skirts of the floating rubbish brought 
down by the river, I found shoals of large mahsir 
feeding eagerly, and I never had a more exciting 
two hours’ sport. I have no doubt, therefore, that 
on rare and special occasions the best sport to be 
had on any of the Kumaun lakes, may be obtained 
at the entrance of the Kalsa into Malwa-tal. 

Off the bank of shingle I have been told that 
excellent ground-bait fishing can be had, but I 
have never tried it. 

Returning by the western shore you will find 
the best sport under the high trees that overhang 
the water in the reach between E and F on the 
plan ; while a most promising spot, for evening 
fishing is the promontory at F. Then as night 
closes, putting on the yellow spider and using 
stronger tackle, you may boldly venture among 
the fish which swarm in the east end of the lake 
and round the outlet. 

To give the reader an idea of the kind of sport 
to be had on Malwa-tal I make an extract from 
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my Diary :—On the 17th June 1879 } reached the 
lake at 10 a.m. Heavy thunder showers, precur- 
sors of the monsoon, fell during the day but it 
cleared about 4 p.m. Before dark, I killed thirty 
fish with the fly, on fine trout tackle; these fish 
scaled 40 lbs) Next morning (the 18th) was fine, 
and I secured 12 fish of mackerel size. In the 
evening I brought in 43 fish of average size ; I did 
not weigh them. On the 19th, I had 28 fish, and 
on the 20th, 20 fish in the morning, one of 5 Ilbs., 
and 23 average’sized fish in the evening. 

There can be no doubt that there are in Malwa- 
tal some very old ard very large mahsir; but 
they are thinned out every year by being tempted 
to run up the Kalsa and down the Gola when these 
rivers are in flood. The floods rapidly subside, 
and the fish are then seen in the clear pools, and 
become an easy prey to the devices of the country 
gentlemen. On several occasions when the lake 
has been aiscolored by rain or by infusoria, I have 
seen huge fish come close to my boat following 
the struggles of a hooked fish, A good many 
years ago I recollect a 21-lb. fish being landed on | 
fine tackle by a good fisherman, Col. D., and lately 
I have heard of two heavy fish scaling close on 
30 Ibs. each being caught, one by spinning a dead 
bait at the mouth of the Kalsa, and the other 
(tell it not in Gath!) by a trimmer set at night. 
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There are two drawbacks to sport on Malwa- 
tal: it is undoubtedly a hot valley to fish in, 
and good drinking water is procured with difficulty. 
As regards the latter, I have been in the habit of 
sending for it to the springs on the hill above 
Janglia: but there is also a good spring above 
Malwa village under the steep scarp of the south- 
eastern boundary of the valley. As for the valley 
being particularly unhealthy and malarious, one 
has only to study the appearance of the men and 
women living in the village to see that they are 
not malaria stricken: and, as a matter of fact, I 
have known individual inhabitants of the village 
for the past sixteen years who have maintained 
robust health although rarely leaving the valley. 

Otters abound on this lake. I have seen five 
and six at one time fishing together: but they 
will seldom give you a chance of adding to your 
peltry. I have carried a rifle often with me while 
fishing, but never once secured a reasonably fair 
shot. One morning when getting into my boat, 
I came very near to having a shot! I noticed a 
movement amongst some well-grown rice on the 
sloping bank at the east end of the lake. Pre- 
sently two full grown otters glided into the water. 
I snatched up my Express, and watched for a 
‘vent.’ One otter swam straight away to the 
middle of the lake, the second turned sharp, not 
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having seen the boat, and from the air bubbles 
breaking on the surface, I could see him coming 
towards us in a bee line. Without once giving 
‘vent’ he passed under the boat, bumping his head 
on the bottom, took his breath, gave an angry snarl 
at a native who was sitting on the bank holding 
on to the ‘ painter,’ and again divmg passed away 
into deep water without once offering a shot. 
One evening an otter rose close to my boat with 
a large water snake in his mouth: he looked me 
calmly in the face, swam ashore and walked away 
up through the bushes as if he had never seen a 
human being before, and did not believe in the 
invention of gunpowder. 

There is always a pair of fish hawks on Malwa- 
tal, and the same may be said of Bhim-tal, Nau- 
kuchia and Sath-tal. I have never seen more 
than one pair at a time, and conclude that they 
do not brook rivals on their hunting grounds. 
The two birds generally perch far apart on dead 
stumps of trees, and as your boat approaches, 
they fly off to another coign of vantage, with a 
clanging cry that rouses the echoes. 

The jungle round Malwa valley is dense enough 
to give cover to the most timid and wary of wild 
animals. You will frequently see goral drinking 
in midday at the edge of the lake. I have seen 
a sounder of wild pig cooling themselves by a 
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swim across the lake at high noon. Young serao 
have been brought to me by the villagers. To- 
wards October you will hear jerao belling at 
night in the dense thickets: they are not numer- 
ous, but a few are always present: and I have 
been startled uncommonly in the dusk by a stag 
dashing up the hill-side from the margin of the 
lake where he had been drinking and watching 
curiously the approach of the silent boat. Al- 
together, although I cannot commend Malwa-tal as 
a suitable spot for a jaded angler from the plains 
in which to regain strength and vigour, it is with- 
out doubt a most pleasant spot, in which a man 
in good health may spend a week or ten days 
with great satisfaction. He can vary sport on the 
lake by long strolls over the hills with a light 
single-barrelled rifle, and he will find rest and 
quiet and time for thought—luxuries which alas! 
modern life in India hus almost banished from its 
menu. 


CHAPTER VI. 
SATH-TAL. 


SatH-TaL, “ the seven lakes,” are thus described 
in Mr. Atkinson’s volume of the N. W. P. Gazet- 
teers :— 

“A collection of lakes in Pargannah Chhak- 
hata of the Kumaun District, about nine miles 
from Naini-tal, turning off from the Ramgar road 
at Bhuwali, and three miles from Bhim-tal. They 
are the most picturesque, uf not the grandest, of the 
lakes of this district. They are formed of landsleps 
in the basin of the range in which they lie. The 
first lake met with is a deep black tarn, wooded 
to the water’s edge, and connected by an under- 
ground passage with the fourth. Passing further 
into the basin a second very small pool is met 
with close to the third at the irrigation embank- 
ment: thence the path winds round the third to 
the fourth, which is the largest, and is a very con- 
siderable sheet of water about 1,100 yards in 
length by 350 in breadth. All three larger ones com- 
municate with each other, and the water level has 
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been raised considerably by the embankment which 
makes these lakes a reservoir for the supply of 
water to the Bhabur during the dry season from 
February onwards. Below the embankment to the 
south is another small lake, the fifth : and beyond 
this in the bed of the stream, two lakes now dried 
up: hence the name of ‘ Sath-tal’ or seven lakes.” 

I have printed in italics certain statements in 
the above description to which I feel called upon 
to take exception. Acknowledging asI willingly 
do the general accuracy of the facts and descrip- 
tions recorded in Mr. Atkinson’s volume, I feel as- 
sured that he will be the last man to object to the 
correction of mistakes which seem to-have arisen 
from incorrect information supplied to him. I 
cannot believe that the statements to which I take 
exception were made after a personal inspection of 
the seven lakes by the author himself. Certainly 
Mr. Atkinson could never have reached Sath-tal 
“by turning off the Ramgar road at Bhuwali.” 
The pathway to the seven lakes leaves the Bhim- 
tal valley road fully a mile after passing the Bhu- 
wali stream at the foot of the second steep des- 
cent, where a small perennial irrigation stream- 
let crosses the road. It is by no means easy to 
find this path, as the district authorities have 
never made any attempt to construct a bridle 
road from the Bhim-tal road to Sath-tal. 
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It is of course a mere matter of opinion whe- 
ther these lakes ‘are the most picturesque, if not 
the grandest,’ of the Kumaun lakes: my opinion 
will be found further on in these pages, but I 
cannot pass over without remark the unqualified 
conclusion that the ‘seven lakes’ “are formed by 
landslips in the basin of the range in which they 
lie.” Mr. Theobald has, in his paper published in 
Part 3 of Vol. XIII of the Records of the Geologi-. 
cal Survey, given abundant reasons to prove that 
the barrier which has formed the three large lakes 
(the others are of no moment) cannot be anything 
but the remains of the moraine of a glacier which 
‘crept down from almost due north till arrested 
by the hill whereon Siloti stands.” Overlooking 
the odium geologicum, which permeates and taints 
Mr. Theobald’s paper, his conclusions are, I think, 
sound, and that it is not possible to conceive a bar- 
rier formed by a landslip ina Himalayan valley 
being able to hold back permanently the waters 
of a lake. 

But I pass on to other even more serious mis- 
takes into which Mr. Atkinson has been led. He 
describes the first lake as being “ connected by an 
underground passage with the fourth,” that is 
with the largest of the lakes. He evidently is 
not aware that the first lake, ‘his deep black tarn, 
is situated 175 feet above the fourth lake, and 
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that, as it is only 80 feet deep, it is difficult to 
conceive how the water can remain in it and rise 
and fall independently with the seasons, were 
there any underground communication between 
the lakes. The difference between low water and 
flood-level in the third and fourth lakes igs 30 
feet : the difference between the summer and mon- 
soon level of the upper lake is only 15 feet. 

There is, 1 may note, a leak from the upper 
lake, which appears in the form of a spring by 
the side of the pathway half-way between the 
upper and the embanked lakes; but the outflow 
is insignificant, is uniform at all seasons, and 
finds its way not into the large lakes, but into the 
ravine to the south of the embankment. 

I think, therefore, we may conclude that there 
is no underground communication between the 
first and fourth lakes, neither is there any junc- 
tion between the third and fourth, except through 
the narrow channel cut artificially between the 
two lakes. For in 1886 the artificial cutting was 
allowed to silt up, and until it had been cleaned 
out and deepened, the water in the fourth or 
largest lake stood five feet higher than the water- 
level in the third or embankment lake. This 
could not have occurred bad there been any other 
communication between these lakes. 

Sath-tal may be reached from Bhim-tal by 
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keeping the bridle-road leading to the Bhim-tal 
tea, gardens, passing through the gardens and so 
on to the ridge where the pathway from the 
Bhuwali side meets the private garden road. 
From the ridge the path dips at once into the 
valley of the seven lakes. About one hundred 
. yards below the ridge there is a fine open grassy 
slope for encamping, and good drinking water is 
close at hand on the Bhim-tal side of the dividing 
ridge. To fish Sath-tal properly you must live 
near the lakes, and until the last year (1887) the 
only way to do so was to pitch a small tent on 
the slope of the hill. Now, however, thanks to the 
energy and enterprise of Mr. Jones, Proprietor 
of the Bhim-tal Tea Gardens, there are two double 
storied chalets for rent, furnished and equipped 
similarly to the single storied chalet at Bhim-tal, 
and to be hired at rents of Rs. 60 and Rs. 70 res- 
pectively for the whole chalet, or of Rs. 35 and 
Rs. 40 for one-half. Each half is complete in 
itself and has a small separate kitchen, which 
renders it possible for two parties to live in each 
chalet comfortably. 

As an angler you need not trouble yourself to 
visit any but the two large lakes (the third and 
fourth of Mr. Atkinson’s description). In the first 
lake, the gloomy black pool which lies below you 
to your left as you descend into the valley, there 
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are, I believe, no fish. This is the report of the 
natives, and although I have often watched the 
surface of this tarn from the slope above, where 
my tent was pitched, I have never seen a rise on 
it.. I have watched a small species of coot play- 
ing on its surface, and I have seen large water 
snakes threading their sinuous way hither and 
thither, but fish I have never seen; and if there 
are any, they must be very small and entirely 
ground-feeders. 

Passing this upper lake the pathway leads you 
on to the embankment and weir at the north- 
west extremity of the smaller of the two large 
lakes, and there you will find your boat moored, 
if you have taken the precaution to communicate 
beforehand with the Assistant Superintendent of 
the Bhabar District at Naini-tal and had orders 
sent to Mr. J. Docherty, Supervisor of Irrigation 
Works, Bhim-tal, to send a boat over in anticipa- 
tion of your arrival. If you are in any difficulty 
for a boatman, there is an old fellow, a Lohar, 
who lives in the village which you will find nest- 
ling at the northern end of the large lake, who 
can manage a boat fairly well. His son also is 
accustomed to handle the sculls. 

Having got afloat begin fishing at the weir, 
and if the sun is passing westward of the meri- 
dian, keep along the west side of the smaller lake. 
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From A to B you will find many lake-fish (B. 
chilinoides) lying and willing to rise to a well 
thrown fly, but you will not see many mahsir. 
‘And just as in Naukuchia I have found the fish to 
be keen after the ‘Silver Doctor,’ so on Sath-tal, 
for day fishing, I have noticed that the fish nave 
a decided preference for a fly with a claret body 
and mallard wing which I have made an attempt 
to describe below :— 


Tag silver thread: but orange silk: tail a few mixed 
fibres of mallard and golden pheasant tippet: body 
claret colored pig’s wool: claret hackle rather full: 
silver tinsel: wings strips of mallard and golden 
pheasant tippet: head black. 


From the point marked B on the west shore 
you will find the banks lined with thorn and rose 
bushes and the water comparatively shallow. I 
have here often had good sport with small fish. 
In the narrow channel which joins the two lakes 
when the weir is closed, you will generally find 
some fair sized mahsir on the look-out for food ; 
in this spot I hooked and landed after some 
trouble on light tackle a six-pound fish. When 
the lakes are low, that is any time between March 
and July, the passage between them is only navi- © 
gable through the winding artificial cut made 
to admit the water of the large lake into the em- 
bankment lake. From this narrow channel all 
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along the western and southern shores of the 
large lake the ground is much the same as between 
B and the Straits. There is a well defined bank, 
with overshadowing bushes and low trees, but it 
depends on the height of the water in the lake 
whether the sloping foreshore will be covered with 
water and to what extent. If you have hit off 
the season when the water is rising after the 
first closing of the weir, you will find large num- 
bers of fish feeding on the newly covered grass 
banks, and will also find them eager for the fly. 
Don’t neglect the shallow corner of the lake at D, 
for it has yielded not a few good fish for my 
basket ; but, as the water is shallow, the cast must 
be approached with great caution, stooping or 
sitting down in your boat, throwing a long line, 
and giving the fish no opportunity to warn his 
comrades when you have hooked him. 

But in my experience the very best of the water 
on Sath-tal lies along the east shore of the large 
lake. It is without doubt the most difficult part of 
the lake to fish properly, but it will repay care 
and trouble a hundredfold. The banks are steep 
and wooded to the edge of the water, a fringe of 
long grass and wild flowers droops over the mar- 
gin, and under this glorious shade the fish lie 
in wait. You may often hear them close under 
the bank flapping their tails, and shaking the 
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stems Of the grass in their attempts to dislodge an | 
unwary beetle or grasshopper from his perch. 

My observation has led me to conclude that the 
mahsir are not fond of this side of the lake. I 
have caught them now and again; but the fish 
which yields the sport along this shore is the 
chilinoides. In none of the lakes will you secure 
so many and so large fish of this species as in 
Sath-tal. Ihave records in my diary of several 
takes in which the average weight of two dozen 
fish was over one pound. One great charm of the 
fishing along this eastern shore is its difficulty, and 
the dangers to which your tackle is exposed. You 
will come upon overturned sunken trees dead for 
years under the water, and trees half dead gstand- 
img erect covered with misletoe and other para- 
sites at varying distances of from 8 to 20 feet 
from the shore line, and in dealing with an active 
fish you have to calculate the bearings and posi- 
tion of each of those obstacles before you can 
venture to give him his head in any direction. 
Surrounded as the fish are by most prolific vege- 
tation, they are greedy insect feeders, are con- 
stantly on the watch for their prey, and being so 
much on the move, they are active and in prime 
condition. I venture, however, to warn you again 
that, eager as they may be to feed, you are not 
dealing with unsophisticated fish. If you wish to 
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mike a really good bag, you must fish throughout 
with care ; and it is surprising how soon you will 
find yourself recognizing many of the casts that 
would pass muster very well on a Scotch stream 
to be utter bungling when made over a lake 
mahsir or black-fish. I have now fished for many 
years on the Kumaun lakes, and begin to flatter 
myself that I can throw a fly fairly well under a 
‘Gingaroo’ bush; and yet after an hour’s fishing, I 
am forced to confess that no wide-a-wake fish 
would think of rising to three out of five of my 
casts. As the day wears on the wrist gets tired, 
the attention begins to flag, you will cease to be 
able to direct your fly to the exact spot on which 
it must alight, if the fish is to be tempted from his 
hold : you have reached the witching hour “ tween 
the gloamin and the mirk when the kye comes 
hame,” therefore, my friend, reel np and rest for a 
while on the bosom of the lake. 

There is solitude and quiet beauty about Sath tal 
but no grandeur. The vegetation clothing the sides 
of the valley is for the most part very dense. You 
will notice many lovely orchids depending from the 
branches of the trees, and the evening air will be 
loaded with the aromatic scent of the flowers of many 
climbing plants that riot among their boughs ; you 
will come upon a bed of graceful white lilies, and wish 
you could carry them all away with you; but you will 
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be disappointed if you expect grandeur of scenery. 
The lake is shut in on all sides by low forest cover- 
ed hills; it is a rare thing to see the water lit up 
by the sun in a brisk breeze ; the higher ranges are 
completely shut out, while the hills immediately 
enclosing the valley are neither precipitous nor 
lofty, like those which overhang the waters of 
Malwa. In my opinion Sath-tal cannot be com- 
pared for beauty to Naukuchia or even to Bhim- 
tal when its waters are at flood-level. Like all 
deep narrow gorges in the Himalayas the valley 
is remarkable for intense pungent heat during the 
day, and for equally sharp damp cold at night. 
If, therefore, you fish late, it is absolutely necessary 
to put on an overcoat after dusk, and to make 
your boatman draw his blanket hood-fashion over 
his head and shoulders, if you and he wish to 
avoid a chill, and a probable attack of fever which 
will stop your fishing for many days. 

But however diverse opinions may be as to the 
beauty of the scenery in Sath-tal, the angler cannot 
fail to find that most precious of boons in this hurry- 
ing, bustling modern life—quiet and solitude :— 

‘Dear Solitude! the soul’s best friend, 

That man acquainted with himself dost make 
And all his Maker’s wonders to intend, 

With thee, I here converse at will, 


And would be glad to do so still 
For it is thou alone that keep’st the soul awake.” 
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You will find the two corners of the northern 
end of the large lake shallow and encumbered 
not only with weeds, but with overhanging boughs 
of trees and undergrowth; but still they are 
worthy of being carefully fished, for they often hold 
large mahsir in search for change of diet. There 
is much glorious excitement to be had in our 
lake-fishing, but there is nothing that equals 
the sharp sudden call upon your skill and re- 
source in dealing with a big fish on fine tackle 
when surrounded by weeds and snags, with only 
one hope for safety in half coaxing, half drag- 
ging him through the narrow clear central chan- 
nel of a deep creek till you gain the open lake. 

The bank from F to G along the west side 
of the large lake very much resembles that on 
the opposite side, but it is not so difficult to 
fish and does not hold so many fish. From 
the point G till you reach the shallow water at 
the junction of the two lakes mahsir are plentiful, 
and there is no special difficulty in bagging them. 
Once you have passed through the Straits, and 
are fairly on your way round the east bank of 
the smaller lake, you will notice that the rises 
of mahsir are more frequent; and I am quite 
convinced from many opportunities of observation 
that the favorite haunts of the mahsir in Sath-tal 
are along the eastern shore of the small lake, 
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and in front of the embankment at its north- 
west end. 

When fishing in the morning do not begin till 
the sun touches the water, and then reverse the 
course which I have recommended for an after- 
noon’s fishing. The fish are never so keen in the 
morning-as in the evening; early rising is not 
fashionable on Sath-tal ; but you will hook a fish 
now and again from under the bushes; and if 
you keep your weather-eye on the still clear 
water ahead of your boat, you will see small 
groups of mahsir basking, near the surface on 
the line between the sunshine and the shadow 
of the bank. It will afford you a fair test of 
your skill in lake-fishing if you can make a cast 
_ go as to lure one of those early risers to quit his 
companions and take your fly. You will rarely 
find any breeze on Sath-tal till about 10 a. m., 
and then it will be partial and only in cap-fuls. 

If you care for ground-bait fishing, I have heard 
of good sport being had off the embankment. 
I am also aware of an 18-lb. fish having been 
taken on a deeply trolled spoon bait. But you 
may take my word for it, that in using the fly, 
you will not only have far more genuine sport 
than from any other form of angling, but you 
will, in the end, over a number of days secure a 
far greater weight of fish. 
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- Night-fishing in warm weather, I have been told, 
is @ very remunerative sport. Of one thing I am 
sure—it ought to be fall of surprises and of embar- 
rassing situations, were it not that mahsir when 
hooked at night are fools, and give up all the 
advantages of home defence out of pure curiosity 
to find out what sort of insect is leading them 
by the nose into deep water. For night-fishing, 
I would recommend the yellow spider or any 
large lightish colored fly in your book; failing 
those, a tag of a bathing towel will probably 
answer the purpose ! 

The public are indebted to Sir Henry Ramsay 
for the mahsir fishing in the Kumaun lakes. On 
account of the steep falls at or below the outlets 
of all the lakes, except Malwa-tal, no mahsir 
could possibly have got unaided into them. Into 
Malwa-tal it is possible that fish could get at most 
seasons from the Gola river. 

About thirty years ago Sir H. Ramsay had some 
small mahsir carried up from the Gola in earthen- 
ware ghurras to stock Bhim-tal, Naukuchia, and 
Sath-tal, and from the Kosi river to stock Naini-tal. 

These young fish prospered in Naini-tal, in Sath- 
tal and in Naukuchia, but they failed in Bhim-tal. 
For up to 1873 I never saw nor heard of a mahsir 
being caught in Bhim-tal. 

Later however (I think in 1878), Sir H. Ramsay 
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again made an effort to introduce mahsir into 
Bhim-tal, and this time with success. The fish are 
now flourishing in Bhim-tal, as well as in many of 
the other lakes. I have myself caught mahsir in 
Bhim-tal, weighing 8 lbs., and I am aware of one 
having been caught on a live-bait, which weighed 
18 lbs. 

As regards ‘ Kali-macchi’—‘ Lake fish’ or ‘Kurn- 
kutla,’ I cannot get information of any period at 
which they did not exist in the lakes, but whether 
they were introduced in pre-historic times or like 
Topsy ‘growed’ there, I cannot say. 

And now, brother angler, fare-thee-well. I have 
shared with you all the information which. years 
of observation have enabled me to accumulate 
about our well loved sport on these charming lakes. 
I hope that “I am like to have a towardly scholar 
of you.” But remember, as old Taylor in his ‘ Art 
of Angling’ says, that ‘‘ experience and observation 
alone can make an angler a complete adept in the 
art, so as to enable him to throw his fly behind 
bushes and trees into holes and under banks where 
the best fish are to be found.” Even should nature 
and opportunity deny your ever becoming a “ com- 
plete adept,” still you may have infinite pleasure 
out of a small measure of success, and you will 
at least refresh your jaded soul and body with the 
pure air and healthful quiet of the mountain vallies, 
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and you will be heard humming cheerfully as you 
enter the train at Katgodam, which will take you 
back to the gin-horse round of office and court- 
house, of orderly-room and parade ground : 


“ Blest silent lakes, oh |! may you be 
For ever health’s best nursery ! 
May pure contents 
For ever pitch their tents 
Upon these downs, these meads, these rocks, 
these mountains, 
And peace still slumber by these paving foun- 
tains, 
Which we may every year 
Meet when we come a fishing here.” 


THE END. 
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_ Feap. 8vo. Cloth. Res. 4. 


Poppied Sleep: A Christmas Story of an Up- 
Country Station. By Mrs. H, A. Fiercuer, Author 
of “ Here’s Rue for You.” Crown 8vo. Sewed. 
Rs. 1-8. 


‘‘ Here’s Rue for You.” Novelettes, English and 
Anglo-Indian. By Mrs. H. A, FurtcHer. Crown 
8vo. Sewed. Rs, 2-4. 
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A HANDBOOK OF PHOTOGRAPHY Fok AMATEURS IN INDIA. BY 
Guoxex Ewine. With Illustrations, 1 Volume, Crown 8vo. 623 pages, 
Rs. 7. 


“This excellently prepared Handbook will probably find a large public, 
It is conceived on a capital scheme, and is provided with an intelligent 
index. All obscure points are illustrated by diagrams. A most useful and 
practical Handbook.”—Indtan Daily News. 

“The Indian amateur is to be congratulated in having now a book that 
will give him all the information he is likely to require. Mr. Ew1ne’s 
Handbook will obviate the necessity for collecting a number of works—it is 
a library in itself. ....... Excellently planned, it is full of valuable 
information conveyed in the most happy and lucid language.”—Juurnal of the 
Photographic Society of India. 

‘All amateurs who procure it will find this Handbook an ever useful ana 
reliable companion; for it is a book which can be turned to for information 
and guidance on all points connected with Photography, whilst it is replete 
with time saving tables and calculations which only an amateur knows how 
to value, ’’— Pioneer. 

‘‘We can confidently recommend it to Indian amateurs, ’"—~ Statesman, 
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POETRY, FICTION, etc. . 


THE SPOILT CHILD. A Tale oF Hinpv Domegstic Lirg. A Trans- 
lation by G. D, OsweuL, m.a., of the Bengali Novel “ Alaler Gharer 
Dulal,” by Peary CHanp Mitrer (Tek Chand Thakur), Crown 8vo, 
cloth, Rs. 8; paper, Rs, 2-8. 

‘“Interesting as throwing a fairly vivid light upon the intimate life of a 

Hindu household,” —Daily Chronicle. 

“ Mav be heartily commended both for its literary qualities and for the vivid 
picture it gives of Bengali manners and customs.” —Scotsman, 

‘‘Every chapter of the story is a picture of native thought and native 

rejudice, presenting the ever-enduring hatreds of Hindoo and Mussalman 

in a vivid light."—-7imes Weekly. 

‘Its merit lies in the quaint humour and quaint illustrations with which 
the author embellishes his narrative.”— : 

‘Mr. Oswell’s pleasant translation.” —Athenaum. 


SONG OF SHORUNJUNG & OTHER POEMS. Crown 8vo, cloth. Rs. 2-8, 


Contents :—Darjeeling: Summer—The Song of Shorunjung—The Tsari 
Reed—To the Uplands—A Pastoral—The Jessamine—The Fakir—The Fisher’s 
Supper—A Son-—-Two Moods—Farewell to Devon—Song—The London Maid 
—Infancy—A Lullaby—There are Words—Borodino—The Lone Night—~The 
Captive—Cossack Cradle Song—Gifts of the Terek—The Cup of Life—Scenes 
from Eugene Onyegin, 

“ Full of tastefully conceived description, . . . Some of the single verses 
are very taneful......A number of translations from the Russian form a note- 
worthy part of it. The poems have been admirably done into English, the 
translator having not only retained the sense of the original but the distinctive 
Russian character of expression and metre,”—Englishman. 


SQUIBS FROM THE “PIG”; BEING A SERIES OF NONSENSICAL Lays, 
compiled from the “Indian Planters’ Gazette.” By H. E, Axssort. 
Crown 8vo, sewed, Rs. 3. 

“They have not a little humour and smartness, and they are very fearless 
indeed. Sport, politics, journalism and society all come under the poetical 
lash, and are laughed at not unskilfully.”—ZJndtan Daily News. 

‘Good natural hits at passing topics of the day of the most varied character, 
which raised a good laugh on their first appearance, and can still re-call 
pleasant recollections to the many residents of Calcutta and sporting men who 
are able to read between the lines.”—Civil and Military Gazette, 


STRAY STRAWS. BEING A COLLECTION OF SKETCHES AND STORIES 
By Mienon. Crown 8vo. Re. 1-8. 


“It is a capital book to take up when one has a few spare moments on 
hand.” —Englishman, 

“A very interesting collection of short stories and sketches.” —Morning 
Post (Allahabad), 
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RHYMING LEGENDS OF IND. By H. KirkKWwoop GRACRY, B.A., C.8. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. Rs, 3-8, 

Contents:—Thbe City of Gore—A Mother’s Vengeance—The Blue Cow— 
Famine—A Terrible Tiger—The Legend of Somnath—Treasure Trove—The 
Idol of Kalinga—Mind vs, Matter— Vultur in partibus. . 

“ A collection of bright little poems, Keen satirical touches are introduced 
ee and there throughout the volume....The clever little book.” —Morning 

ost. 

“A charming little book, Of the poems here collected the majority will 
bear reading several times over, The author writes in lively mirth-provoking 
fashion.” —LE£azpress. 

‘¢ The whole volume is, indeed, well worth reading ; it is an enjoyable little 
publication.”—Madras Mail, 

“The writer of the present volume handles his theme with remarkable 
ability.” — Bookseller. 

ELSIE ELLERTON. A NOVELETTE OF ANGLO-INDIAN LIFE. By May 
Epwoop, author of ‘‘ Stray Straws,” “ Autobiography of a Spin,” etc. 
Crown 8vo. Re, 1-8. 

‘““This novel is amusing, pure in tone, and distinguished by much local 
colouring.”— Athenaeum. 

‘* Rudyard Kipling has taken the most becoming phase of Anglo-Indian 
life and in the main made the worst of it. Miss Edwood takes the pleasantest, 
and makes the most of it.”—Home News. 


INDIAN LYRICS. By W. TREGO WEBB, M.A., Professor of English 
Literature, Presidency College. Feap. 8vo, cloth. Rs, 4. 
‘Vivacious and clever . . . He presents the various sorts and conditions 
of humanity that comprise the round of life in Bengal in a series of vivid 
vignettes .. He writes with scholarly directness and finish.” —Saturday Review. 


‘A volume of poems of more than ordinary interest and undoubted ability.” 
— Ozford and Cambridge Undergraduate’s Journal, 


LIGHT AND SHADE. By HERBERT SHERRING. A Collection of Tales 
and Poems, Crown 8vo, cloth. Rs, 3. 
“ Piquant and humorous—decidedly original—not unworthy of Sterne,”—~ 
Spectator (London). 


POPPIED SLEEP. A CHRISTMAS STORY OF AN UP-COUNTRY STATION. 
By Mrs, H. A. FiLerouer, author of ‘ Here’s Rue for You.” Crown 
8vo, sewed. Re. 1-8, 


A QUEER ASSORTMENT. A COLLECTION OF SKETCHES, By A, 
HARVEY JAMES, Crown 8vo. Re. 1. 
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BARRACK ROOM BALLADS aND OTHER VERSES. By RUDYAERD 
Krpe.tinc. Printed by Constable on laid paper, rough edges, bound in 
buckram, gilt top. Post 8vo, Rs. 6. 


“Mr, Kipling’s verse is strong, vivid, full of character...... unmistakable 
genius rings in every line.”— Times. 

“The finest things of the kind since Macaulay’s ‘Lays.’”—-Datly Chronicle, 

“Mr. Kipling is probably our best ballad writer since Scott.”—Daily News, 

“ One of the books of the year.”—National Observer. 


PLAIN TALES PROM THE HILLS. By Rupyarp KIrtine, author of 
‘‘ Departmental Ditties and other Verses.” ‘Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 

“ Rattling stories of flirtation and sport . . . . Funny stories of practical 
jokes and sells . . . . Sad little stories of deeper things told with an affect- 
ation of solemnity but rather more throat-lumping for that.”—Sunday Times, 


“Mr. Kipling possesses the art of telling a story. ‘ Plain Tales from the 
Hills’ sparkle with fun; they are full of life, merriment, and humour, as a 
rule mirth-provoking. There is at times a pathetic strain; but this soon 
passes, and laughter—as the Yankees say, side-splitting laughter—is the order 
of the day."”—Allen’s Indian Mail, 


“Yt would be hard to find better reading.” —Saturday Review. 


A ROMANCE OF THAKOTE AND OTHER TALES. Reprinted from The 
World, Civil and Military Gazette, and other Papers. By F.C. C. Crown 
8vo. . Re, 1. 


INDIAN MELODIES. By GLYN BARLOW, M.A., Professor, St. 
George’s College, Mussoorie, Fcap. 8vo, cloth. Rs. 2. 


“Interesting, pleasant and readable . . . Mr. Barlow’s little volume 
deserves a kindly and favourable reception, and well repays perusal.”"—The 
Morning Post. 


LEVIORA. BEING THE RHYMES OF A SUCCESSFUL CoMPETITOR. By 
the late T. F. BrgNouv, Bengal Civil Service. 8vo, sewed. 


REGIMENTAL RHYMES AND OTHER VERSES. By KENTISH Rac. 
Imp. 16mo. Sewed, Re. 1; cloth, Ke. 1-8. 
“Kentish Rag’ has been well advised to collect his writings.”— Madras Ma‘l, 
a The verve and go of the Regimental Rhymes are undoubted.”—Nilgiri 
ews. 


_“ The rhymes have a thoroughly pleasing heartiness and frank jollity of their 
own which should certainly recommend them to the gallant Regiments 
whose deeds they chronicle.” — The Soldier. 
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INDIAN IDYLLS. By an IDLE Exine. (Mrs. Cuthell). Author of 
aon ao ae Bungalow” and “By a Himalayan Lake.’ Crown 8vo, 
cloth. . 2-8. 


Contents:—The Maharajah’s Guest—The Major’s Mess Clothes—In a 
Haunted Grove—How we got rid of Hunks—My Wedding Day—Mrs, Cara- 
mel’s Bow-Wow—The Tables Turned—A Polo Smash—After the Wily Boar 
—In the Rajah’s Palace—Two Strings—A Modern Lochinvar—My First Snipe 
—Mrs. Dimple’s Victim—Lizzie; a Shipwreck—How the Convalescent Depot 
killed a Tiger—Faithful unto Death—The Haunted Bungalow—Christmas 
with the Crimson Cuirassiers—In Death they were not Divided. 


“A pleasant little book of short stories and sketches, bright and light for 
the most part, dealing with frays and feasting, polo and pigsticking, with a 
ghost story thrown in by way of relief.”—Saturday Review. 


“All these are thoroughly Indian in colour and tone, but are not the 
less amusing and sprightly matter for reading in idle half hours.”— 
Datly Telegraph. 

“A series of crisp little stories . . . we shall be surprised if it fails to 
‘fetch’ the public who have had nothing better to amuse them since the 
lamented Aberigh Mackay astonished Anglo-India with hia Sir Ali Baba’s 
revelations,’—Ezpress, 


THE TRIBES ON MY FRONTIER. AN INDIAN NATURALISTS FOR- 
KIGN Poticy. By Esa, With 50 Illustrations by F, C. Maorag, 
Imp. 16mo, Uniform with “ Lays of Ind.” Fourth Edition. Rs. 7. | 


‘We have only to thank our Anglo-Indian naturalist for the delightful 
book which he has sent home to his conntrymen in Britain. May he live to 
give us another such.”—Chambers’ Journal, 


“A most charming series of sprightly and entertaining essays on what may 
be termed the fauna of the Indian Bungalow. . . . . . We have no doubt 
that this amusing book will find its way into every Anglo-Indian’s library.”— 
Allen’s Indian Mail. 


“ This is a delightful book, irresistibly funny in description and illustration, 
but full of genuine sciencetoo. . . . . . » There is nota dull or unin- 
structive page in the whole book.”—Knowledge, 


INDIA IN 19838. A REPRINT OF THIS CELEBRATED PROPHESY OF 
Native RutE IN Inpia. Feap. 8vo. Ke. 1. 


‘ Instructive as well as amusing.”—ZJndian Daily News, 
- “There is not a dull page in the hundred and thirty-seven pages of which it 
consists,”— Times of India, 


LALU, THE CHILD-WIDOW. A Poem in seven parts: Proem—The 
Zemindar—The Farm—‘The Betrothal—The Lovers—Widowhood—The 
Pyre—Rest, By Lt.-Col. W. L, Guemnsreext, Cr. 8vo. Rs. 2. 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A SPIN. By May Epwoop, Author of “ Elsie 
Ellerton,” “Stray Straws,” &c. Re. 1-8, 


“ Undeniably a clever and not unaffecting study of the natural history of 
flirtation.’ —Saturday Keview. : 

‘*In Anglo-Indian society slang a ‘Spin’ appears to be a young lady who 
visits India in order to obtain matrimony by means of a vivacious, not to 
say bold, demeanour. The author of this book describes such a person, 
and her heartless conduct in the pursuit of her object, which, however, does 
not appear to have been successful.”’— Times Weekly. 


BEHIND THE BUNGALOW. By Ena, Author of ‘THE TRIBES ON 
My Frontier.” With Illustrations by F.C. Macskar, Fourth Edition. 
Imp. 16mo. Ks, 5. 


“* Of this book it may conscientiously be said that it does not contain a dull 
page, while it contains very many which sparkle with a bright and fascinating 
umour, refined bv the unmistakable evidences of culture.”"— Home News. 


“The author of ‘Behind the Bungalow’ has an excellent sense of humour 
combined with a kindliness of heart which makes his little book delightful 
reading.”— Saturday Review. 

“There is plenty of fun in ‘ Behind the Bungalow.’ "-— World, 

‘* A series of sketches of Indian servants, the humonr and acute observation 
of which will appeal to every Anglo-Indian.”— Englishman. 

“ Drawn with delightful humour and keen observation.” — Atheneum, 

“Every variety of native character, the individual as well as the nation, 
caste, trade, or class, is cleverly pourtrayed in these diverting sketches,”— 
Illustrated London News. 


INDIAN ENGLISH AND INDIAN CHARACTER. By ELLis UNDER- 
woop. Feap. 8vo. As. 12, 


LAYS OF IND. By ALIPH CHEEM. Comic, Satirical, and Descriptive 
Poems _ illustrative of Anglo-Indian Life. Ninth Edition. Enlarged. 
With 70 Illustrations. Cloth, elegant, gilt edges. Rs, 7-8. 


“There is no mistaking the humpur, and at times, indeed, the fun is both 
‘fast and furious.’ One can readily imagine the merriment created round the 
eamp fire by the recitation of ‘The Two Thumpers,’ which is irresistibly droll,” 
—Liverpool Mercury. 

‘The verses are characterised by high animal spirits, great cleverness, and 
most excellent fooling.” — World. 


THE CAPTAIN'S DAUGHTER. A NoveL. By A. C. POOSHKIN. 
Literally translated from the Russian by Stuart H. Goprrty, Captain, 
Bo. 8. C. Crown 8vo, Rs. 2, 

‘* Possesses the charm of giving vividly, in about an hour's reading, a con- 
ception of Russian life and manners which many persons desire to possess.” — 
Englishman. 

“The story will interest keenly any English reader.”—QOverland Mail, 
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A NATURALIST ON THE PROWL. By Ena, Author of “Tribes on 
my Frontier,” “ Behind the Bungalow.” Imp.16mo._ Rs. 8. 
Profusely illustrated by Photographs of Animals in their habitat and at 
work; and Sketches by R, A. STERNDALE, 


“Tbe Author is a keen observer of nature, and his descriptions are felicitous 
and apt. He is entirely at home amid the Indian fauna, and writes of things 
which he knows and loves.”—-Glasgow Herald. 

“A charming record of wild life in the jungle,”—Saturday Review. 

“* Attractive alike in subject, treatment and appearance,” —Literary World, 

* Very easy and delightful reading.”—The Field, 

‘*We have not for a long time come across so readable a volume as this.” 
—Admiralty and Horse Guards Gazette. 

“* Anyone who takes up this book will follow ourexample and not leave his 
chair until he has read it through. It is one of the most interesting books 
upon natural history that we have read for a long time.” —Daily Chronicle, 


“HERE’S RUE FOR YOU.” NOvVELETTES, ENGLISH AND ANGLO- 
Inpian, By Mrs, H. A. FurtcHer. Crown 8vo, sewed. Rs. 2. 
Contents:—A Summer Madness—Whom the Gods Love—Nemesis—A 
Gathered Rose—At Sea: a P. and O. Story—Esther: an Episode. 


ONOOCOOL CHUNDER MOOKERJEE. A MEMOIR OF THE LATE 
JUSTICE ONOOCOOL CHuNDKR MookenJeE. By M. MooxerJEs. Fifth 
Edition, 12mo, Re, 1. 

“The reader is earnestly advised to procure the life of this gentleman, 
written by his nephew, and read it.”— The Tribes on my Frontier. 


DEPARTMENTAL DITTIES AND OTHER VERSES. By RUDYARD 
Kipuine. Eighth Edition, With additional Poems. Cloth. Rs. 3. 


“This tiny volume will not be undeserving of a place on the bookshelf that 
holds ‘ Twenty-one Days in India,’ Its contents, indeed, are not unlike the 
sort of verse we might have expected from poor ‘ Ali Baba’ if he had been 
spared to give it us. Mr. Kipling resembles him in lightness of touch, quaint- 
ness of fancy, and unexpected humour.”— Ptoneer. 

‘‘The verses are all written in a light style, which is very attractive, and 
no one with the slightest appreciation of humour will fail to indulge in many 
a hearty laugh before turning over the last page.” — Times of India. 

“Mr. Kipling’s rhymes are rhymes to some purpose. He calls them De- 
artmental Ditties: but they are in reality social sketches of Indian officialism 
rom a single view point, that of the satirist, though the satire is of the 

mildest and most delightful sort.”»—Jndtan Planters’ Gazette. 


THE INSPECTOR. A Comepy. By Goaot. Translated from the 
Russian by ‘I, Harr-Davirs, Bombay Civil Service. Crown 8vo. Rs. 2. 


“ His translation, we may add, is a very good one.”"—The Academy, 


A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM (SHAKESPEARE). Adapted to Pas- 
' toral Representation. By N. Nrewnuam-Davis. Crown 8vo. Re, I. 
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THE SECOND BOMBARDMENT AND CAPTURE OF FORT WILLIAM, 
Catcurra. An Account of the Bombardment of Fort William, and the 
Capture and Occupation of the City of Calcutta, on the 20th June 1891, 
&c., by a Russian Fleet and Army. Compiled from the Diaries of Prince 
Serce Wornonzorr and GENeRAL YAGODEIN. Translated from the 
Origina! Russe by Ivan BatiusHKA. Crown 8vo, sewed. Re, 1-8. 


HISTORY, CUSTOMS, TRAVELS, sto. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE MOHAMEDANS IN BENGAL. By MOULVIE 
FuzL RUBBEE. Crown 8vo. 


THE HINDOOS AS THEY ARE. A DESCRIPTION OF THE MANNEBS, 
Customs, and Inner Life of Hindoo Society, Bengal, By SHis CHunp&e 
Bose. Second Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, cloth. Rs. 5. 


HINDU MYTHOLOGY. VEDIC aND PURANIC. By W. J. WILKINS, 
of the London Missionary Society, Calcutta, Profusely Illustrated. 
Imp. 16mo, cloth, gilt elegant. Rs, 7-8, 

“His aim has been to give a faithful account of the Hindu deities such as an 
intelligent native would himself give, and he has endeavoured, in order to 
achieve his purpose, to keep his mind free from prejudice or theological bias. 
The author has attempted a work of no little ambition and has succeeded in his 
attempt, the volume being one of great interest and usefulness.”—Home News. 

“Mr, Wilkins has done his work well, with an honest desire to state facts 
apart from all theological prepossession, and his volume is likely to bea 
useful book of reference,”—Guardian. 


MODERN HINDUISM. BEING AN ACCOUNT OF THE RELIGION AND 
Lirs of the Hindus in Northern India, By W. J. Witktvs, author of 
‘‘Hinda Mythology, Vedic and Puranic.” Demy 8vo. Ks, 8. 

’ “He writes in a liberal and comprehensive spirit.”"—Saturday Review. 

Sigeees volume which is at once a voluminous disquisition upon the Hindu 
religion, and a most interesting narrative of Hindu life, the habits and cus- 
toms of the Hindu community and a national Hinda historiette, written witt 
all the nerve of the accomplished littérateur, added to the picturesque word- 
painting and life-like delineations of a veteran novelist.”— Lucknow Express, 

“A solid addition to our literature.’— Westminster Review, 

“A valuable contribution to knowledge.”—Scotsman, 


THE DHAMMAPADA:; or, SCRIPTURAL TEXTS. A Book of Buddhist 
Precepts and Maxims, Translated from the Pali on the Basis of Burmese 
Manuscripts. By JaMEs Gray. Second Edition. 8vo, boards. Rs. 2. 


THE ETHICS OF ISLAM. A LECTURE BY THE HON’BLE AMEER ALI, 
 -GL.E., author of “ The Spirit of Islam,” ‘‘The Personal Law of the 
Mahommedans,” etc, Crown 8vo. Cloth gilt, Rs, 2-8, 
An attempt towards the exposition of Islamic Ethics in the English language, 
Besides most of the Koranic Ordinances, a number of the precepts and sayings 
of the Prophet, the Caliph Ali, and of ‘Our Lady,’ are translated and given, 
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THE LIFE AND TEACHING OF KESHUB CHUNDER SEN. By P.C. 
Mazumpar, Second and Cheaper Edition. Rs, 2. 


THEOSOPHICAL CHRISTIANITY. AN ApprREss BY L. 8S. Second 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged, Small 4to. As. 8. 


KASHGARIA (EASTERN OR CHINESE TURKESTAN). HISTORICAL, 
Geographical, Military, and Industrial. By Cot. Kuropatxkin, Russian 
Army. Translated by Maj. Gowan, H. M.’s Indian Army. 8vo. Rs, 2. 


ANCIENT INDIA AS DESCRIBED BY PTOLEMY. WITH INTRODUC- 
Trion, Commentary, Map of India. By J. W. McCrinpie, M.a. 8vo, 
cloth, lettered. Rs. 4-4. 


ANCIENT INDIA AS DESCRIBED BY MEGASTHENES AND ARRIAN. 
With Introduction, Notes, and a Map of Ancient India, By J. W. 
McCrinpir, M.A. Svo. Rs. 2-8. 


THE COMMERCE AND NAVIGATION OF THE ERYTHRZAN SEA; 
Periplus Maris Erythrei; and of Arrian’s Account of the Voyage of 
Nearkhos. With Introduction, Commentary, Notes, and Index. By J. 
W.McCrinvveE, M.A. 8vo. Ra. 38. | 


ANCIENT INDIA AS DESCRIBED BY KTESIAS THE KNIDIAN 
A Transijation of the Abridgment of his ‘Indika,’ by Photios. With 
Introduction, Notes, Index. By J. W. MoCrinpie, M.A. 8vo. Rs. 8. 


A MEMOIR OF CENTRAL INDIA, INCLUDING MALWA AND ADJOIN- 
ING Provinces, with the History, and copious Illustrations, of the Past 
and Present condition of that country. By Maj.-Gen. S. J. MALCOLM, G.O.B., 
&e. Reprinted from Third Edition. 2 vols. Crown 8vo, cloth. Rs. 5. 

BOOK OF INDIAN ERAS. WirTH TABLES FOR CALCULATING INDIAN 
Datks, By ALRXANDKR CUNNINGHAM, ©.8.1., C.1.&., Major-General, 
Royal Engineers. Royal 8vo, cloth. Rs. 12. 

TALES FROM INDIAN HISTORY. BEING THE ANNALS OF INDIA 
retold in Narratives. By J. TaLBorys WHEELER. Crown &vo, cloth, 
Rs. 3. School Edition, cloth, limp, Re. 1-8. . 

“The history of our great dependency made extremely attractive reading. 
Altogether this is a work of rare merit.”— Broad Arrow. 

“* Will absorb the attention of all who delight in drilling records of adven- 
ture and daring, It is no mere compilation, but an earnest and brightly 
written book.” —Datly Chronicle. 

A CRITICAL EXPOSITION OF THE POPULAR “JIHAD.” Showing 
that all the Wars of Mahammad were defensive, and that Aggressive 
War or Compulsory Conversion is not allowed in the Koran, &c. By 
Moulavi CHeracu ALI, author of ‘Reforms under Moslem Rule,” 
‘“* Hvderabad under Sir Salar Jung.””? 8vo. Rs. 6. 

MAYAM-MA: THE HOME OF THE BURMAN, By Tsaya (REv, H. 
Power.t). Crown 8vo. Rs, 2. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF HINDUISM. By GuRU 
PrrsHanp SEN. Crown 8vo, cloth Ks. 3; paper Its. 2, 
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CHIN-LUSHAI LAND. INCLUDING A DESCRIPTION OF THE VARIOUS 
Expeditions into the Chin-Lushai Hills and the Final Annexation of the 
Country. By Surgn.-Lieut.-Colonel A. S. REID, u.B., Indian Medical 
one is With three Maps and eight Phototint Illustrations. Cloth, ~ 

ilt. . 12, 

Contains a deseription of the Chin-Lushai Hills and their inhabitants, 
from the earliest records, with an account of the various expeditions into the 
country, the last, viz., that of 1889-90, which led to the final annexation of 
eta eve laow tract which lies between India and Burma, being given 
in detail. 


“ A valuable contribution to the History of our Indian border."—Pall Mall 
Gazette, 


THE IMAGE OF WAR, OR SERVICE IN THE CHIN HILLS. A Cot- 
LECTION of 34 Full-page Collotypes of Instantaneous Photographs and 
160 interspersed in the reading. By Surgeon-Captain A. G. NEWLAND. 
With Introductory Notes by J. D. Macnass, Esq., B.C.8. 4to, cloth, 
gilt elegant. Rs. 32. 

“It would be difficult to give a more graphic picture of an Indian Frontier 
Expedition.”— The Times. 

‘‘Brings home to us the Chins themselves, their ways and homes, the 
nature of the country marched through, method of campaign, and daily social 
habits and experiences of the campaigners, The letterpress, bright and 
simple, is worthy of the photographs.”—Broad Arrow. 

“The pictures are so good and spirited and so well reproduced that we are 
apt - forget that the letterpress is also well worth studying.”—Datly Tele- 
graph. 

THE RACES OF AFGHANISTAN. BEING a BRIEF ACCOUNT of the 
principal Nations inhabiting that country. By Surg.-Maj. H. W. Beitew, 
C.8.1., late on Special Political Duty at Kabul. 8vo,cloth. Rs. 2. 


KURRACHEE: 17s Past, PRESENT, AND FUTURE. By ALEXANDER F. 
Bai.Luix, F.R.G.8., author of “A Paraguayan Treasure,” &c, With 
Maps, Plans, and Photographs, showing the most recent improvements. 
Super-royal 8vo, cloth, Rs. 15. 


THE TRIAL OF MAHARAJA NANDA KUMAR. A NARRATIVE OF A 
JupictaL Murper. By H. Beveriper, B.c.8. Demy 8vo, Rs. 5. 
“Mr. Beveridge has given a great amount of thought, Jabour, and research 
to the marshalling of his facts, and he has done his utmost to put the exceed- 
ingly complicated and contradicting evidence in a clear and intelligible form.” 
—Home News. 


THE EMPEROR AKBAR. A CONTRIBUTION TOWARDS THE HISTORY 
OF Inp1a in the 16th Century. By FrepERICcK AuGustTus, Count of Noer, 
Translated from the German by Annette 8S, BreverIpGk. 2 vols, 8vo. 
cloth, gilt. Rs. 5. 
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ECHOES FROM OLD CALCUTTA. BEING CHIEFLY REMINISCENCES 
of the days of Warren Hastings, Francis, and Impey. By H. E, Bus- 
TERED, Second Edition, Enlarged and Illustrated. Post 8vo. Rs. 6. _ 

‘‘ The book will be read by all interested in India.” —Army § Navy Magazine. 

“Dr, Busteed’s valuable and entertaining ‘Echoes from Old Calcutta’ has 
arrived at a second edition, revised, enlarged and illustrated with portraits 
and other plates rare or quaint. It isa pleasure to reiterate the warm com- 
mendation of this instructive and lively volume which its appearance called 
forth some years since.”—Saturday Review. . . 

“A series of illustrations which are highly entertaining and instructive of 
the life and manners of Anglo-Indian society a hundred years ago .. » The 
book from first to last has not a dull page in it, and itis a work of the kind of 
which the value will increase with years.” Englishman. 


CAPT. HAYES’ WORKS ON HORSES. 


ON HORSE BREAKING. By Captain M. H. Haves. Numerous Illus- 
trations by J. H. OswALp-Brown. Square. Rs.16. 

(1) Theory of Horse Breaking. (2) Principles of Mounting. (3) Horse 
Control. (4) Rendering Docile. (5) Giving Good Mouths. (6) Teaching 
to Jump. (7) Mount for the First Time. (8) Breaking for Ladies’ Riding. 
(9) Breaking to Harness, (10) Faults of Mouth. (11) Nervousness and Im- 
patience, (12) Jibbing, (13) Jumping Faults, (14) Faults in Harness. 
(15) Aggressiveness. (16) Riding and Driving Newly-Broken Horse. (17) 
Stable Vices. ; 

‘¢One great merit of the book is its simplicity."—Jndian Daily News. 

‘A work which is entitled to high praise at being far and away the best 
reasoned-out one on breaking under a new system we have seen.” —Field, 

‘‘Clearly written.”—Saturday Review. 

“The best and most instructive book of its class that has appeared for many 
years.” — Times of India. 


RIDING: ON THE FLAT AND ACROSS COUNTRY. A GUIDE TO 
PracricaL Horsemansuip. By Captain M. H. Hayes, With 70 Illus- 
trations by Sruresss and J. H. OswaLp-Brown. Third Edition, Revised 
and Enlarged. Rs. 7-8, 

The whole text has been so revised or re-written as to make the work the 
most perfect in existence, essential to all who wish to attain the art of 
riding correctly, : 

“One of the most valuable additions to modern literature on the subject.” 
Civil and Military Gazette. 

‘SA very instructive and readable book.” —<Sport, 

“This useful and eminently practical book.” —Freeman's Journal. 

THE POINTS OF THE HORSE. A FaMiiiaR TREATISE ON EQUINE 
CoNFORMATINN. Describing the points in which the perfection of each 
class of horses consists. By Captain H. M. Hayes, Illustrated. 

[New Edition in the Press. 
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INDIAN RACING REMINISCENCES. Brine ENTERTAINING NaRBRa- 
TIves, and Anecdotes of Men, Horses, and Sport. By Captain M, H. 
Harxs. Illustrated with 42 Portraits and Engravings. Imp.16mo. Ks. 6. 


“Captain Haves has done wisely in publishing these lively sketches of life , 
in India. The book is full of racy anecdote.” Bell's Life. 


‘All sportsmen who can appreciate a book on racing, written in a chatty 
style. and full of anecdote, will like Captain Hayes’ latest work.” — Field. 


“Many a racing anecdote and many a curious character our readers will 
find in the book, which is very well got up, and embellished with many 
portraits.” —Batley’s Magazine, 


VETERINARY NOTES FOR HORSE-OWNERS. A POPULAR GUIDE 
to Horse Medicine and Surgery. By CaptainM. H. Hayes, Fifth Edi- 
tion, Enlarged and Revised to the latest Science of the Day. With many 
New Illustrations by J. H. OswaLp-Brown. Crown 8vo, buckram. 

{ In the Press.. 


The chief new matter in this Edition is—Articles on Contracted Heels, 
Donkey’s Foot Disease, Forging or Clicking, Rheumatic Joint Disease, 
Abscess, Dislocation of the Shoulder Joint, Inflammation of the Mouth and 
Tongue, Flatulent Distention of the Stomach, Twist of the Intestines, Relapsing 
Fever, Cape Horse Sickness, Horse Syphilis, Rabies, Megrims, Staggers, 
Epilepsy, Sunstroke, Poisoning, Castration by the Ecraseur, and Mechanism 
of the Foot (in Chapter or Shoeing). 

‘Of the many popular veterinary books which have come under our notice, 
this is certainly one of the most scientific and reliable. . . . . The de- 
scription of symptoms and the directions for the application of remedies are 


given in perfectly plain terms, which the tyro will find no difficulty in com- 
prehending.” — Field. 


“Simplicity is one of the most cominendable features in the book.”—/Jllus- 
trated Sporting and Dramatic News. 


“Captain Hayes, in the new edition of ‘ Veterinary Notes,’ has adied con- 
siderably to its value, and rendered the book more useful to those non-profes- 
sional people who may be inclined or compelled to treat their own horses 
when sick or injured.”— Veterinary Journal, 


“We do not think that horse-owners in general are likely to find a more 
reliable and useful book for guidance in an emergency.”—Fteld, 


TRAINING AND HORSE MANAGEMENT IN INDIA. By Captain M. 
H. Hayns, author of ‘‘ Veterinary Notes for Horse-Owners,” “ Riding,” &c. 
Fifth Edition, Crown 8vo,. Rs. 6, 

“No better guide could be placed in the bands of either amateur horseman. 
or veterinary surgeon.” — Veterinary Journal. 
“A useful guide in regard to horses anywhere, . . . Concise, practical, 
and portable,”—Saturday Review. 
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SOUNDNESS AND AGE OF HORSES. A VETERINARY AND LEGAL 
Guipk to the Examination of Horses for Soundness. By Captain M. H, 
Hayes, M.R.C.V.8, With 100 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. Rs. 6. 


“Captain Hayes is entitled to much credit for the explicit and sensible 
manner in which he has discussed the many questions—some of them ex- 
tremely vexed ones—which pertain to soundness and unsoundness in horses.” 
— Veterinary Journal. 

‘All who have horses to buy, sell, or keep will find plenty to interest them 
in this manual, which is full of illustrations, and still fuller of hints and 
wrinkles.” — Referee. 

‘Captain Hayes’ work is evidently the result of much careful research, and 
the horseman, as well as the veterinarian, will find in it much that is interest- 
ing and instructive,”—Field, 


THE HORSE-WOMAN. A PRACTICAL GUIDE TO SIDE-SADDLE RIDING. 
By Mrs, Hayxs, and Edited by Captain M. H. Hays, Illustrated by 48 
Drawings by J. Oswatp-Brown and 4 Photographs, Uniform with 
‘* Riding: on the Flat and Across Country.” Imp. 1!6mo, Rs. 7-8, 

“This is the first occasion on which a practical horseman and a practical 
horsewoman have collaborated in bringing out a book on riding for ladies, 

The result is in every way satisfactory.” — Field, | 

‘A large amount of sound practical instruction, very judiciously and plea- 
santly imparted.” — Times, 
‘We have seldom come across a brighter book than ‘The Horsewoman,’”—= 

Athenaeum. 

‘‘Eminently sensible and practical.” —Datly Chronicle, 


_ SPORT AND VETERINARY WORKS. 


HIGHLANDS OF CENTRAL. INDIA. Nores ON THEIR FORESTS 
and Wild Tribes, Natural History, and Sports. By Capt. J Forsyts, B.8.c. 
New Edition. With Map and Tinted Illustrations. Rs. 7-8, 


CALCUTTA TURF CLUB RULES OF RACING, together with the 
Rules relating to Lotteries, Betting, Defaulters, and the Rules of the 
Calcutta Turf Club. Revised May 1892. Authorized Edition. Rs. 2. 


THE RACING CALENDAR, VoL. VII, From May 1894 To APRIL 1895, 
Raors Past. Published by the Calcutta Turf Club. Contents :—Rules 
of Racing, Lotteries, C. T. C., ete., Registered Colours; Licensed Train- 
ers and Jockeys; Assumed Names; List of Horses Aged, Classed and 
Measured by C. T. C. and W. I. T. C.; Races Run under C. T. C. Rules: 
Performances of Horses; Appendix and Index, Rs. 4, 


THE RACING CALENDAR FRom Ist AUGUST 1888 TO 30TH APRIL 1889, 
Races Past. 12mo. cloth, Vol. I, Rs. 4. Vol. II, to April 1890, 
Rs. 4. Vol. III, to April 1891, Rs, 4. Vol. IV, to April 1892, Rs. 4. 
Vol. V, to April 1898, Rs. 4. Vol. VI, to April 1894, Rs. 4. Vol. VII, 
to April 1895, Rs. 4. 
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CALCUTTA RACING CALENDAR. PUBLISHED RVERY FORTNIGHT. 
Anaual Subscription, Rs, 12. 


THE SPORTSMAN’S MANUAL. IN QUEST OF GAaMB IN KULLU, 
Lahoul, and Ladak to the ‘I'so Morari Lake, with Notes on Shooting in © 
Spiti, Bara Bagahal, Chamba. and Kashmir, and a detailed description of 
Sport in more than 100 Nalas, With 9 Maps. By Lt.-Col. R. H. Tyacxg, 
late H. M.’s 98th and 84th Regiments, Fcap. vo, cloth. Rs, 3-8. 


SEONEE: ok, CAMP LIFE ON THE SATPURA RANGE. A Tale of 
Indian Adventure. By R. A. Sternpaxe, author of “Mammalia of 
India,” “ Denizens of the Jungles.” Illustrated by the author. With a 
Map and an Appendix containing a brief Topographical and Historical 
Account of the District of Seonee in the Central Provinces of India. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. Rs, 7, 


LARGE GAME SHOOTING IN THIBET, THE HIMALAYAS, NorTHERN 
AND CentTRaLInpia. By Brig.-General ALEXANDER A, KINLOCH. Con- 
taining Descriptions of the Country and of the various Animals to be 
found ; together with extracts from a journal of several vears’ standing. 
With 36 Illustrations from photographs anda Map. Third Edition, Re- 
vised and Enlarged. Demy 4to, elegantly bound. Rs, v5. 

“This splendidly illustrated record of sport, the photogravures, especially 
the heads of the various antelopes, are life-like ; and the letter-press is very 
pleasant reading.” —Graphic. 

‘“‘ The book is capitally got up, the type is better than in former editions, and 
the excellent photogravures give an exceptional value to the work,” —Asian. 


DENIZENS OF THE JUNGLES. A SERIES OF SKETCHES OF WILD 
ANIMALS, illustrating their form and natural attitude. With Letter-press 
Description of each Plate. By R. A. STRRNDALE, F.B.G.8., F.Z.8., 
author of ‘Natural History of the Mammalia of India,” “Seonee,” &e, 
Oblong folio. Rs, 10. 


LORD WILLIAM BERESFORD ; SOLDIER, STATESMAN AND SPORTS. 
MAN. Being a record of his Eighteen years in India and a full résumé of 
his Racing Career. By H.E. Assott. Crown 8vo. Sewed. Re. 1. 


REMINISCENCES OF TWENTY YEARS’ PIG-STICKING IN BENGAL. 
By Raout. Illustrated with 6 Portraits, Crown 8vo, cloth gilt. Rs. 6-12. 


HORSE BREEDING AND REARING IN INDIA. WrrH NOTES on 
TratninG for the Flat and Across Country, and on Purchase, Breaking in 
and General Management. By Major Jonxn HumrFrey, B.8.C., F.Z.8. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. Ks, 3-8, 


INDIAN HORSE NOTES. AN EPITOME OF USEFUL INFORMATION 
arranged for ready reference on Emergencies, and specially adapted for 
Officers and Mofussil Residents. All Technical Terms explained and 
Simplest Remedies selected. By Major C » author of “ Indian 
Notes about Dogs.” Third Edition, Revised and considerably En- 
larged. Fceap. 8vo, cloth. Ras, 2. 
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DOGS FOR HOT CLIMATES. A GUIDE FOR RESIDENTS IN TROPICAL 
Countnixs as to suitable Breeds, their Respective Uses, Management 
and Doctoring. By Vero SHaw and Captain M. H. Hares. With 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth. Rs. 8. 


“The authors of ‘Dogs for Hot Climates’ show in a concise practical way 
how to treat dogs out here, and what breeds best stand the climate. The book 
should be on every one’s table, for sensible treatment will save the life of 
many a valuable and much loved pet.”—ZJndtan Planters’ Gazette. 


HOW TO CHOOSE A DOG, AND HOW TO SELECT A Puppy, together 
with a few notes upon the peculiarities and characteristics of each Breed. 
By VERO SnHaw, author of ‘‘The Illustrated Book of the Dog,” late 
Kennel Editor of the ‘ Field.” 


GUIDE TO EXAMINATION OF HORSES, FoR SOUNDNESS FOR STU- 
DENTS AND BEGINNERS. By MooRK, F.R.0.v.8., Army Vety. Dept., 
Vety. Officer, Remount Depét, Calcutta. Feap. 8vo. Limp cloth, Re, I, 


RIDING FOR LADIES, WITH HINTS ON THE STABLE. A Lapy’s 
Horse Book. By Mrs. Power O’DoxoGnuk. With 75 Illustrations by 
A, tae CoxrBouLp. Elegantly printed and bound, Imp. 16mo, 
gilt. Rs. q- e 


INDIAN NOTES ABOUT DOGS. THEIR DISEASES AND TREATMENT. 
By Major C . Fourth Edition. Feap. 8vo, cloth. Re. 1-8. 


ANGLING ON THE KUMAUN LAKES. WIrTH a Map OF THE KUMAON 
LAKE Country and Plan of each Lake. By Depy. Surgeon-General 
W. WaLKER, Crown 8vo, cloth. Rs. 4. 
“Written with all the tenderness and attention to detail which characterise 
the followers of the gentle art.”—-Hayes’ Sporting News. 


THE ARMS ACT (XI OF 1878). WITH ALL THE NOTICES OF THE GOV. 
ERNMENT OF Inpra, the Bengal, North-Western Provinces and Punjab 
Governments, and High Court Decisions and Rulings. By W. HAwKINs, 
Second Edition. 8vo, cloth. Rs. 7-8. 

MODERN POLO. A GUIDE TO THE GAME, WITH INSTRUCTIONS ON THE 
Selection and Training of the Ponies. By E, D. Mitier (late 17th 

ancers). Edited by Capt. M. H. Hares, Illustrated from Photographs. 

P RULES. RULEs oF THE CaLcutra PoLo CLUB and of the Indian 
Polo Association, with the Article on Polo by “ An Old Hand.” Reprinted 
from Hayes’ Sporting News. Fceap. 8vo. Re. 1. 


THE POLO CALENDAR. CoMPILED BY THE INDIAN POLO ASSsO- 
CIATION, Contents :—Committee of Stewards, Rules for the Regulation 
of Tournaments, &c.—Rules of the Game-Station Polo—List of 
Members—List of Existing Polo Ponies, names and description, with 
Alpbabetical List—Records of Tournaments,— Previous Winners, 
Vo1.I, 1892-98. Vor. II, 1893-94. Each Re, 1-8. 

RuLEs or PoLo.—From the Polo Calendar, Revised 1894. As. 8. 
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AIDS TO PRACTICAL HYGIENE. By J. C. BaTrEeRssy, R.A., M.R. 
B.CH., Univ. Dublin. Fceap. &vo, cloth. Ras, 2. 
‘“* A valuable handbook to the layman interested in sanitation.”— Morning Post. 
‘*To the busy practitioner or the medical student it will serve the purposes 
of a correct and intelligent guide.”— Medical Record. 


HINTS FOR THE MANAGEMENT AND MEDICAL TREATMENT OF 
CHILDREN IN INDIA. By Epwarp A. BikcH, M.D., Late Principal, 
Medical College, Calcutta. Third Idition, Revised. Being the Ninth 
Edition of ‘“ Goodeve’s Hints for the Management of Children in India,” 
Crown 8vo, cloth. Ra, 7. 

The Medical Times and Gazette, in an article upon this work and Moore’s 

“ Family Medicine for India,” says:—‘ The two works before us are in them- 

selves probably about the best examples of medical works written for non- 

professional readers. The style of each is simple, and as free as possible 
trom technical expressions, The modes of treatment recommended are 
generally those most likely to yield good results in the hands of laymen: 
and throughout each volume the important fact is kept constantly before the 
mind of the reader, that the volume he is using is but a poor substitute for 
personal professional advice, for which it must be discarded whenever there 
is the opportunity.” 

‘It is a book which ought to be found in every household.”— Pioneer, 


THE INDIGENOUS DRUGS OF INDIA. SxHortT DEscriPTivE NOTICES 
of the principal Medicinal Products met with in British India. By 
Rat Batiapur Kanny Laut Dry, c.1.K, Second Edition, Revised and 
entirely Re-written, Demy 8vo. [Jn the Press. 


QUERIES AT A MESS TABLE. WHAT SHALL WE Fat? WHAT SHALL 


WE Drink? By Surg.-Lieut.-Col, Josuua Duke, Feap. 8vo, cloth, gilt, 
Rs. 2-4. 

BANTING IN INDIA. WITH SOME REMARKS ON DIET AND THINGS 
in General, By Surg.-Lieut.-Col. Josaua Duke. Third Edition, Cloth. 
Re, 1-8. 

OUTLINES OF MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE FORINDIA. ByJ. ‘ 
GRIBBLE, M.C.«. (Retired), and Patrick Heuer, M.D., F.8.0.8.R. ‘PWird 
Edition, Revised, Enlarged, and Annotated. Demy 8vo. Rs. 5-8, 

DR. ERNEST HART'S ADDRESS BEFORE THE INDIAN MEDICAL 
Congress, ‘I'he Medical Profession in India: its Position and its Work. 
8vo, sewed. Ks, 2-8, 

RUDIMENTS OF SANITATION. For INDIAN ScHOOLsS. By Patrick 
Hearn, M.D. Second Edition. 12mo, cloth. Re. 1-4, 


THE TEETH. THEIR STRUCTURE, DISEASE, AND PRESERVATION, 
With some Notes.on Conservative and Prosthetic Dentistry. Nine Plates, 
By-Jos, MILLkr, L.D.8., R.C.8., Second Edition, 8vo, cloth. Rs, 2-8. 
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THE BABY. NOTES ON THE FEEDING, REARING AND DISEASES OF 
Inrants, By S, O. Mosszs, Licentiate of the Royal College of Physicians, 
Edinburgh, &c. 18mo, cloth. Rs, 2. 


MY LEPER FRIENDS. AN ACCOUNT OF PERSONAL WORK AMONG 
LEPERS, and their daily life in India. By Mrs. Harxns. With Illustra- 
tions from Photographs, and a Chapter on Leprosy by Dr. G, G. Mac- 

‘ LAREN. Imp. square 82mo._ Rs, 2-8. 

“The author pictures a very sad phase of human misery by relating the 
atory of the inner life of sufferers whom she has known.”—Cork Constitution. 

“It is impossible to read Mrs, Hayes’ book without feeling the keenest sym- 
pathy with her in her brave and onerous work, and it cannot fail to result in 

a considerable return for the advantage of the lepers. Mrs. Hayes writes 

wei) and vividly, and there is a note of thorough sincerity in all she says that 

lends an additional charm to the work. : ‘ : There are several 
illustrations in the book, reproduced from photographs of lepers.” Home News, 

‘© On the whole, Mrs. Hayes has written her book in a very sympathising 
spirit.”—Indian Daily News. 


HYGIENE OF WATER AND WATER SUPPLIES. By Patrick HEHIR 
M.D., Lecturer on Hygiene, Hyderabad Med. School. 8vo, cloth, flush. Rs. 2” 


CHOLERA EPIDEMIC IN KASHMIR, 1892. By A. MITRA, L.R.C.P., 
L.u.C.8., Principal Medical Officer in Kashmir, With Map and ‘Tables. 
4to, sewed. Re, 1. 


A RECORD OF THREE YEARS’ WORK OF THE NATIONAL ASSO- 
ciation for Supplying Female Medical Aid to the Women of India, 
August 1885 to August 1888. By H. E. rae Countass or DuFFKRIN. 
Crown 8vo. Re. 1. 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR SUPPLYING FEMALE MEDI- 


CAL AID to the Women of [ndia. By H. E. tux Countkss of DUFFERIN, 
Reprinted from the Asiatic Quarterly Review, by permission. As. 8. 


THE INDIAN MEDICAL SERVICE. A GUIDE FOR INTENDED CANDI- 
DATES for Commissions and for the Junior Officers of the Service. By 
WILLIAM Wess, ™.B., Surgeon, Bengal Army, late Agency Surgeon ag 
the Court of Bikanir, Superintendent of Dispensaries, Jails, and Vaccina- 
tion in the Bikanir State, and for some time Guardian to H. H. the Maha- 
rajah. Crown 8vo. Rs, 4. 

“ We recommend the book to all who think of competing for admission into 
the Indian Medical Service.’’—Lancet. 

AGUE; OR, INTERMITTENT FEVER. By M. D. O’CONNEL, M.D. 
8vo, sewed. Rs, 2. 


THE LANDMARKS OF SNAKE-POISQN LITERATURE. Being a 
Review of the more important Researches into the Nature of Snake-Poisons, 
By Vincent RICHARDS, F.R,0.8. Ep., &c., Civil Medical Officer of 
Goalundo, Bengal. Rs, 2-8. 
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THE CARLSBAD TREATMENT FOR TROPICAL AILMENTS, anp How 
TO CaAkKY IT OUT IN INDIA. By Surgn.-Major L, TarLerox Youne. 
Ex. fcap. 8vo. : 

‘“A book not only most useful and most instructive, but very readable and 
interesting. It is short ...... because it is pithy. The subjects are 
thoroughly and fully treated : we feel no lack, nothing unexplained: bat it is 
done in a clear and concise style, every word to the point.” —The Pioneer. 

*‘The book is of a most useful nature, and inspires confidence by the 
candour and fulness of its information and points of guidance.” —Jrish Times. 

‘The book contains the result of six years’ practical experience, and should 
be of as much advantage to Medical men as to sufferers,”—Home News. 

““We may venture to express the great pleasure we have derived from 
reading Dr. Young’s book. Its lucidity and pithiness are indeed refreshing. 
There is no verbal plethora here: everything is to the point.”—Civil and 
Military Gazette, 

PERSONAL AND DOMESTIC HYGIENE ror THE SCHOOL AND HOME, 
being a Text-book on Elementary Physiology, Hygiene, Home Nursing 
and First Aid to the Injured; for Senior Schools and Family Reference. 
By Mra. Harotp Hexpv«y, Medallist, National Health Society, Eng- 
land, 36 IJilustrations. Ex. fcap. 8vo, cloth. Rs. 2; or cloth gilt. Rs, 2-8. 

“We are decidedly of opinion that it is the most practical and useful book 
of its kind which has been published in India. We trust it will gain a large 
circulation in the schools and homes of India.”—IJndian Medical Gazette. . 

** We can recommend this volume without hesitation. In the absence 
uf the doctor one might obtain hints from any page of it on Hygiene, Nursing, 

Accidents and Emergencies. So far as we can see nothing is omitted, and every 

direction is given in simple intelligible language.” — Statesman. 


IA; ITS CAUSE AND EFFECTS; MALARIA AND THE SPLEEN; 
Injuries of the Spleen; An Analysis of 39 cases. By E. G. RussELu, M.B., 
B.sc. 8vo, cloth. Rs. 8. 

MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE FOR INDIA. By J. B. LYON, F.C.8., F.C. 
Brigade-Surgeon, Professor of Medical Jurisprudence, Grant Medical 
College, Bombay. The Legal Matter revised by J. D. Invexanity, Bar.- 
at-law. Second Edition. Illustrated. 8vo, Rs. 16. 

INDIAN MEDICAL GAZETTE. Published Monthly. Subscription 
Rs, 18 yearly. 





DOMESTIC BOOKS. 


THE INDIAN COOKERY BOOK. A PracricaL HANDBOOK TO THE 
KIToH#EN IN InpIa, adapted to the Three Presidencies. Containing Original 
and Approved Recipes in i ic aera of Indian Cookery; Recipes 
for Summer Beverages and Home-made Liqueurs; Medicinal and other 
Recipes; together with a variety of things worth knowing. By a Thirty- 
five Years’ Resident. Ks. 3. 
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INDIAN DOMESTIC ECONOMY AnD Receret Book, witH HInNpDv- 
STANEE romanized names. Comprising numerous directions for plain 
wholesome Cookery, both Oriental and English; with much miscellaneous 
matter, answering all general purposes of reference connected with 
Household affairs likely to be immediately required by Families, Messes. 
and private individuals residing at the Presidencies or Out-Stations. By 
Dr. R. Rippevt. Eighth Edition. Revised. Post 8vo, cloth, Rs. 6. 


FIRMINGER’S MANUAL OF GARDENING FOR INDIA. A New Edi- 
tion (the fourth) thoroughly Revised and Re-written. With many I)lus- 
trations, By H. Sr. J. Jackson. Imp. 16mo, cloth, gilt. Rs, 10. 

POULTRY-KEEPING IN INDIA. A SIMPLE AND PRACTICAL Book 
on their care and treatment, their varions breeds, and the means of 
rendering them profitable. By Isa Twep, author of ‘“ Cow-Keeping in 
India.” With Illustrations, Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt. Rs. 4. 

“A book which will be found of great use by all those who keep a poultry- 
yard.”—Madras Mail. 

‘“We can recommend it to all who either keep poultry from a liking for 
fowls, or because they desire something better for the table than bazaar eggs 
and bazaar murghis.”—Civil and Military Gazette. 

COW-KEEPING IN INDIA. A SIMPLE AND PRACTICAL BOOK on their 
care and treatment, their various breeds, and the means of rendering 
them profitable. By Isa Twexp. With 37 Illustrations of the various 
Breeds, &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt, Rs, 4-8. 

‘“A most useful contribution to a very important subject, and we can 
strongly recommend it.”"— Madras Mail. 

‘*A valuable contribution to Agricultural Literature in the East.”— Ceylon 
Observer. 

ENGLISH ETIQUETTE FOR INDIAN GENTLEMEN. By W. TREGO 
Wrss, Bengal Educational Department. Second Edition. Feap. 8vo, 
cloth, Re. 1-4; paper, Re, 1. 

The book comprises chapters on General Conduct, Calls, Dining-out, Levées, 
Balls, Garden-parties, Railway-travelling, &c, It also contains a chapter on 
Letter-writing, proper Modes of Address, &c., together with hints on how to 
draw up Applications for Appointments, with Examples. 

PERSONAL AND DOMESTIC HYGIENE Fork THE SCHOOL AND HoME; 
being a Text-book on Elementary Physiology, Hygiene, Home Nursing, 
and First Aid to the Injured; for Senior Schools and Family Reference, 
By Mrs. HaroLp Henpury. Ex. fcap. $vo, cloth. Ks. 2; or cloth gilt. 

84 2-8, 

THE AMATEUR GARDENER IN THE HILLS. With a few Hints on 
Fowls, Pigeons, and Rabbits. By an Amateur. Second Edition, Revised 
and Enlarged. Crown 8vo. Rs, 2-8, 

THE MEM-SAHIB’S BOOK OF CAKES, BISCUITS, ETc. With Remarks 
a ores a Hindustani Vocabulary, Weights and Measures, 18mo, 
Cc ot ° 8, 2. . 
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FLOWERS AND GARDENS IN INDIA. A MANUAL FOR BEGINNERS 

By Mrs. R. Txmpite-Wricurt. Third Edition. Post 8vo, boards. Rs. 2. 

chokes “A most useful little book which we cannot too strongly recommend. 
We can recommend it to our readers with the utmost confidence, as being not 
only instructive, but extremely interesting, and written in a delightfully easy, 
chatty strain.”—Civtl and Military Gazette. 

“Very practical throughout. There could not be better advice than this, 
and the way it is given shows the enthusiasm of Mrs. Temple-Wright.” 
— Pioneer. 

‘It is written in a light conversational style, and it imparts instruction 
very clearly.”—The Englishman. 


HINTS FOR THE MANAGEMENT AND MEDICAL TREATMENT OF 
CHILDREN IN Inpia. By Epwarp A. Birch, M.D., Jate Principal, Medical 
College, Calcutta. Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Being the Ninth 
Edition of ‘‘ Goodeve’s Hints for the Management of Children in India.” 
Crown 8vo. Rs. 7. 


GUIDE BOOKS. 


INCE’S KASHMIR HANDBOOK. A GUIDE FOR VISITORS. Re-Written 
and much Enlarged by Josnua Duke, Surg.-Lt.-Col., Bengal Medical 
Service, formerly Civil Surgeon, Gilgit and Srinagar. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 
oe in cloth case, With Appendix containing the Jhelum Valley Road. 
4 8. 6-8, 

' The Carer Contxnts are:—An Account of the Province of Kashmir, its 

Rivers, Lakes, Mountains, Vales, Passes, Inhabitants—Srinagar—Arts and 

Manufactures, Antiquities, ete.—Requisites for the Journey—Cost—Officia| 

Notification to Travellers— Useful ‘Hinte—Routes, Gujrat and Pir Panjal— 

Jhelum, Tangrot and Kotli Poonch—Rawal Pindi and Murree-—The New 

Road—Husan Abbal, Abbottabad, the Jhelum—The Kishengunga Valley— 

Eastern Portion of Kashmir—Leh—Western Portion of Kasbmir—Woolar 

Lake-—-Gulmarg—Lolab Valley, Ladak—Pangkong Lake—Gilgit—Astor— 

Skardu—The Tilaib Valley, &c., and the following— 

Maps :—(!) Jammu and Kashmir with adjoining countries. (2) Map showing 
Routes to Skardu, etc. (3) Map showing Leh to Himis Monastery, Salt Lake 
Valley, Pangkong Lake, Kamri Pass, Burail Pass, (4) Astor and Gilgit with 
surrounding country, The Maps are finely executed by the Survey of India Dept. 
. CASHMIR EN FAMILLE. A NARRATIVE OF THE EXPERIENCES OF A 

LaDY WITH CHILDREN, with useful Hints as to how the Journey and 
Residence there may be comfortably made. By M.C.B. With a Preface 
by Major E. A. Burrows. 12mo, cloth, Res. 2. 

RAWAL PINDI TO SRINAGAR. A DETAILED ACCOUNT OF THE NEW 
Jhelum: Valley Road; together with a Brief Note of five other Routes 
leading into the Valley, Being an Appendix to Ince’s Handbook to 
Kashmir, Re, 1-8, 
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FROM SIMLA TO SHIPKI IN CHINESE THIBET. An Itinerary of the 
Roads and various minor Routes, with a few Hints to Travellers, aud 
Sketch Map. By Major W. F. Gorvon-Forses, Rifle Brigade, Fcap. 
8vo, cloth, Rs, 2. 

ITINRRARIKS—Simla to Shipki, ‘Charling’ Pass, ‘Sarahan to Narkunda’ 
hile Road, Simla to the ‘Chor,’ Pooi to Dankar, Chini to Landour, and the 
alle.’ 

LIST OF ROUTES IN JAMMU AND KASHMIR. A Tabulated descrip- 
tion of over Eighty Routes shewing distance marches, natural character- 
istics, altitudes, nature of supplies, transport, etc. By Major-General 
Marquis pe Bourset, 


ae FOR VISITORS TO AGRA AND ITS NEIGHBOURHOOD. 
By H.G. Krenn, c.s. Fifth Edition, Revised. Maps, Plans, &c, Fceap, 
8vo, cloth. Re, 2-8, 
A HANDBOOK FOR VISITORS TO DELHI AND ITS NEIGHBOUR- 
Oe By H. G. Keene, c.s. Third Edition, Maps. Feap. 8vo, cloth. 
8. 2-8, 
A HANDBOOK FOR VISITORS TO ALLAHABAD, CAWNPORE, 
Lucknow anv Bananns. By H. G, Kexne, Second Edition, Revised. 
[In preparation. 
HILLS BEYOND SIMLA. THREE MONTHS’ TouR FROM SIMLA. 
through Bussahir, Kanowar, and Spiti to Lahoul. (‘‘In the Footsteps of 
the Few.”) By Mrs. J. C. Murray-Aynsztey, Crown 8vo, cloth. Rs. 8 


THACKER’S GUIDE TO DARJEELING. With two Maps. Fcap. Sy0: 
sewed, Rs, 2. 

THE 4-ANNA RAILWAY GUIDE. With Maps. Published Monthly. 
As, 4, 

THACKER’S GUIDE TO CALCUTTA. By Epmunp Mrronug.uu. Feap, 


8vo, sewed. ke. 1. 


A GUIDE TO THE ROYAL BOTANIC GARDEN, CALCUTTA. By 
GroreGe KING, M.B, LL.D. C.1.K., F.1.8. With a Map. 8vo, sewed. As, 8 


CALCUTTA TO LIVERPOOL, BY CHINA, JAPAN, AND AMERICA, IN 
1877, By Lieut.-General Sir Henny-NorMan, Second Edition, Feap. 
8vo, cloth. Rs, 2-8, 

GUIDE TO MASURI, LANDAUR, DEHRA DUN, AND THE HILLS 
NOKTH OF DEHtas including Routes to the Snows and other places of 
note; with Chapter on Garhwa (Tehri), Hardwar, Rurki, and Chakrata. 
By Jonn Nortuam, Rs. 2-8, 


FROM THE CITY OF PALACES TO ULTIMA THULE. With a Map 
of Iceland, Icelandic Vocabulary, Money Tables, &c. By H. K. Gonpon. 
Crown 8vo, sewed.. Re. 1. 
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THE SPORTSMANS MANUAL. IN QuEst oF GAME IN KULLU, 
Lahou!, and Ladek to the Tso Morari Lake, with Notes on Shooting in 
Spiti, Bara Bagahal, Chamba, and Kashmir, and a detailed description of . 
Sport in more than 100 Nalas, With nine Maps. By Lt.-Col, R, H, 
Tyacke, late H. M.’s 98th & 84th Regts. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, Rs. 3-8. 


THACKER’S INDIAN DIRECTORIES AND MAPS. 
MAP OF THE CIVIL DIVISIONS OF (NDIA. Including Governments 


Divisions and Districts, Political Agencies, and Native States; also the 
Cities and Towns with 10,000 Inuabitants and upwards. Coloured. 
20 in.x86 in. Folded, Re. 1. On linen, Rs. 2. 


CALCUTTA.—PLANS OF THE OFFICIAL AND BUSINESS PORTION, with 
houses numbered, and Index of Government Offices and Houses of Business 
on the Map. Plan of the Residence portion of Calcutta with houses num- 
bered so that their position may easily be found, Two maps in pocket 
case. The maps are on a large scale. Re. 1. 

1895.—_THACKER’S INDIAN DIRECTORY. Official, Legal, Educa- 
tional, Professional, and Commercial Directories of the whole of India, 
General Information; Holidays, &c.; Stamp Duties, Customs Tariff, 
Tonnage Schedules; Post Offices in India, forming a Gazetteer; List of 
Governors-General and Administrators of India from beginning of British 
Rule; Orders of the Star of India, Indian Empire, &c.; Warrant of Pre- 
cedence, Table of Salutes, &c.; The Civil Service of India; An Army 
List of the Three Presidencies; A Railway Directory; A Newspaper and 
Periodical Directory; A Conveyance Directory; Tea, Indigo, Silk, and 
Coffee Concerns; List of Clubs in India; Alphabetical List of Residents, 
In thick Roval Octavo. With a Railway Map of India. A Map of the 
Official and Business portion of Calcutta and a Map of the European Resi- 
dence portion of Calcutta. Rs. 20. 

A COMPLETE LIST OF INDIAN AND CEYLON TEA GARDENS, In- 
digo Concerns, Silk Filatures, Sugar Factories, Cinchona Concerns, 
Coffee Estates, Cotton and Jute Mills, Collieries, Mines, etc, With their 
Capital, Directors, Proprietors, Agents, Managers, Assistants, &c., and 
Tiss.) Re on by which the Chests may be identified in the Market. 

18° ° 8. e 

THACKER’S MAP OF INDIA, witH Inset PHysicaL Maps, SKETCH 
Puans of Calcutta, Bombay, and Madras. Edited by J. G. Bartuoro- 
mrw. Corrected to present date. With Railways, Political Changes, 
and an Index of 10.000 Names, being every place mentioned in “ Hunter’s 
Imperial Gazetteer.” 

“ An excellent map.”—Glasgow Herald, 
“This is a really splendid map of India, produced with the greatest skill 
and care.”—Army and Navy Gazette. 
' “ For compactness and completeness of information few works surpassing or 
approaching it have been seen in cartography.”—Scotsman, 
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NATURAL HISTORY, BOTANY, ste. 


THE FUTURE OF THE DATE PALM IN INDIA (PHe@NIx Dacty- 
LipTKra), By E. Bonavia, M.D., Brigade-Surgeon, Indian Medical 
Department. Crown 8vo, cloth. Rs, 2-8. 


GAME, SHORE, AND WATER BIRDS OF INDIA. By Con. A. LE 


Mrssurikk, R.B. A vade mecum for Sportsmen. With 12] Illustrations, 
8vo. Rs. 10, 


HANDBOOK TO THE FERNS OF INDIA, CEYLON, AND THE MALAY 
PeninsuLa, By Colonel R. H. Beppoms, author of the ‘‘ Ferns of 
British India.” With 800 Illustrations by the author. Imp. 16mo. Rs, 10. 

‘‘A most valuable work of reference.” —Garden. ; 
“It is the first special book of portable size and moderate price which has 
been devoted to Indian Ferns, and is in every way deserving.” —Naiture. 


SUPPLEMENT TO THE FERNS OF BRITISH INDIA, CEYLON AND THE 
MALAY PENINSULA, containing Ferns which have been discovered since 
the publication of the “‘ Handbook to the Ferns of British India,” &c. 
By Col. R. H. Beppomg, F.L.s. Crown 8vo, sewed. Ras, 2-12. 


GOLD, COPPER, AND LEAD IN CHOTA-NAGPORE. COMPILED BY 
W. Kina, p.se., Director of the Geological Survey of India, and T, A. 
Popr, Deputy Superintendent, Survey of India. With Map showing the 
Geological Formation and the Areas taken up by the various Prospecting 
and Mining Companies. Crown 8vo, cloth. Rs, 5. 


ON INDIGO MANUFACTURE. A PRACTICAL AND THEORETICAL GUIDE 
to the Production of the Dye. With numerous Illustrative Experiments. 
By J. Brrvegs Les, m.a., F.G.s. Crown 8vo, cloth. Rs. 4. 


“‘ The book is thoroughly praetical, and is as free from technicalities as such 
a work can well be, and it gives as much information as could well be imparted 
in so small a compass.”—ZIJndian Daily News. 

‘“‘Instructive and useful alike to planter and proprietor . . . Avery 
clear and undoubtedly valuable treatise for the use of practical planters, and 
one which every planter would do well to have always at hand during his 


manufacturing season. For the rest, a planter has only to open the book for 
it to commend itself to him.”— Pioneer. 


COMPOSITE INDICA, DESCRIPTZ ET SECUS GENERA BENTHAMII 
ORDINATH. By C. B. Crarxe. 8vo, boards. Re. 1-8. 


MANUAL OF AGRICULTURE FOR INDIA. By Likvut. FREDERICK 
Poason. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt. Rs. 5. 


ROXBURGH’S FLORA INDICA; or, DESCRIPTION OF INDIAN PLANTS, 
Reprinted litteratim from Cary’s Edition. 8vo, cloth. Rs. 5. 
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THE CULTURE AND MANUFACTURE OF INDIGO. With a De- 
scription of a Planter’s Life and Resources. By WaLter MacLaGan 
Rerp. Crown 8vo. With 19 Full-page Illustrations. Rs. 5. 


‘It is proposed in the following Sketches of Indigo Life in Tirhoot and 
Lower Bengal to give those who have never witnessed the manufacture of 
Indigo, or seen an Indigo Factory in this country, an idea of how the finished 
marketable article is produced: together with other phases and incidents of an 
Indigo Planter’s life, such as may be interesting and amusing to friends at 
home,”—Jntroduction. 


A NATURAL HISTORY OF THE MAMMALIA OF INDIA, BURMAH 
anp CErton. By R. A. STREHNDALE, F.R.G.8., F.Z.8., &., author of 
‘“‘Seonee.” ‘The Denizens of the Jungle.” With 170 Illustrations by 
the author and others. Imp.16mo. Ra. 10. 


‘The very model of what a popular natural history should be.” —Knowledge. 

“ The book will, no doubt, be specially useful to the sportsman, and, indeed, 
has been extended so as to include all territories likely to be reached by the 
sportsman from India.”—The Times. 


TEA P *S LIFE IN ASSAM. By GEorcE M. BARKER. 
With 75 Illustrations by the author. Crown 8vo. Rs. 6-8. 


“Mr. Barker has supplied us with a very good and readable description 
accompanied by numerous illustrations drawn by himself. What mav be called 
the business parts of the book are of most value.”—Contemporary Review, 

‘“ Cheery, well-written little book.” —Graphic. 

“A very interesting and amusing book, artistically illustrated from sketches 
drawn by the author.”—Mark Lane Express. 


A TEXT-BOOK OF INDIAN BOTANY : MORPHOLOGICAL, PHYSIOLOGI- 


caL, and Systematic. By W. H. Greae, B.M.s., Lecturer on Botany at 
the Hugli Government College. Profusely Illustrated. Crown 8vo. Rs. 5. 


THE INLAND EMIGRATION ACT, AS AMENDED BY Act VII oF 1893. 
The Health Act; Sanitation of Emigrants; The Artificer’s Act; Land 
Rules of Assam, etc, Crown 8vo, cloth. Rs. 2. 


ENGINEERING, SURVEYING, src. 


STATISTICS OF HYDRAULIC WORKS, AND HYDROLOGY or Enc- 
LAND, CANADA, EoGypt, anp Inpr1a, Collected and reduced by Lowrs 
D’A. Jackson, c.k. Royal 8vo. Rs. 10. 


PERMANENT WAY POCKET-BOOK. OoNnTAINING COMPLETE ForR- 
MUL for Laying Points, Crossings, Cross-over Roads, Through Roads, 
Diversions, Curves, etc., suitable for any Gauge. With Illustrations. Br 
T. W. Jones. Pocket-Book Form, cloth. Rs. 8. 
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A HANDBOOK OF PRACTICAL SURVEYING FOR INDIA. [Illus- 
trated with Plans, Diagrams, etc. Fourth Edition, Revised. By F. W. 
KR Ly, late of the Indian Survey. With 24 Plates. 8vo. Rs. 8. 


PROJECTION OF MAPS. ByR. Sincuarr. With Diagrams. Foolscap 


8vo, 


IRRIGATED INDIA. AN AUSTRALIAN VIEW OF INDIA AND CEYLON, 
their Irrigation and Agriculture. By the Hon, ALFRED Deakin. M.L.A. 
formerly Chief Secretary and Minister of Water-Supply of Victoria 
Australia, Witha Map. 8vo, cloth. Rs. 7-8, - 

Contents :—Introduction—India and Australia—The British in India—The 
Native Population—Physical and Political Divisions—Ceylon—M adras— Lower 
Bengal—Bombay—The Independent States—The North-West Provinces and 
the Punjab—The Agriculture of India—Indian Wheat and Australian Trade 
—lIrrigation Generally—The Kaveri Scheme—Ekruk and Khadahvasla— 
Powai, Vehar and Tansa—The Ganges Canal System—The Bari Doab Canal 
—The Sirhind Canal—Indian Irrigation. 

APPENDIcKs :—Irrigation in Ceylon —Irrigation in Madras—Madras Com- 
pany’s Canal—Irrigation in Bombay—Irrigation in Lower Bengal—Irrigation 
in the North-West Provinces—Irrigation in the Punjab. 

“I think that T may again with profit refer to Mr. Deakin’s Book on Irrigat- 
ed India, the perusal of which I am glad to have this opportunity of recommend- 
ing to the attention of those who are interested in the welfare of this country.” 
—C. W. Odling, u.k., in a Lecture on Irrigation Canals, delivered at Sibpur. 

‘* He approaches Indian problems with an Australian freshness of view and 
frankness of comment that are often singularly suggestive.” — Témes, 

“Contains a masterly account of the great gift of the English to India— 
the irrigation works,” — Manchester Guardian. 


“*It is the work of an observer of no ordinary capacity and fitness for the 
work of observing and describing.” — Scotsman. 


AN EXPLANATION OF QUADRUPLEX TELEGRAPHY. With 2 
Diagrams. By Ben, J. Srow, Telegraph Master. Feap. 4to, Rs. 2. 


AN EXPLANATION ON DUPLEX, QUADRUPLEX, OPEN AND TRANS- 
LATION WorKING AND OTHKE Cincuirs. Testing of Currents, Batteries, 
Instruments, Earths, and Line, with the Tangent Galvanometer, “With 
12 Plates. By E. H. NEttHropp, Telegraph Master. Crown 8vo, 
sewed. Rs. 2. 


MANUAL OF SURVEYING FOR INDIA. DETAILING THE MODE OF 
operations on the ‘Trigonoimetrical, ‘topographical, and Revenue Surveys 
of India. By Col. H. L. ‘Tauriirer and Lient.-Col. H. Smyru. Third 
Evition, Revised and Enlarged. Royal 8vo, cloth. Ks. 12. 


FIRE INSURANCE IN INDIA. A Short Account of the Principles and 
Practice of Fire Insurance, Settlement of Losses, Extinction and Preven: 
tion of Fire, &c. By BEEMAWALLAR. Crown 8vo, sewed. Re. 1-8. 
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COLEBROOKE’S TRANSLATION OF THE LILAVATI. With Notes. 
By Haran CHanpnra BaneuJt, M.a., BL. 8vo, cloth. Rs, 4. 
This edition includes the Text in Sanskrit. The Lilavati is a standard 


work on Hindu mathematics written by Bhdéskaréchdrya, a celebrated mathe- 
matician of the twelfth century. 


RAILWAY CURVES. Practical Hints on Setting out Curves, with a 
Table of Tangents for a 1° Curve for all angles from 2° to 135° increasing 


by minutes: and other useful Tables. With a Working Plan and Section 
of Two miles of Railway. By A.G. Watson, Assistant Engineer. Rs. 4. 


A HANDBOOK OF PHOTOGRAPHY FOR AMATEURS IN INDIA. By 
By Groree Ewina. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. Cloth. Rs. 7. 


THE PHOTOGRAPHER'S POCKET-BOOK. A Compilation of all In- 


formation regarding Photography in a small handy form, [Jn the Press. 


THE JOURNAL OF THE PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. Published 
Monthly, With Illustrations, Subscription Rs. 5 vearly. 


MILITARY WORKS. 


THE RECONNOITRER’S GUIDE AND FIELD BOOK. ADAPTED FOR 
Inpia. By Colonel M. J. Kinec-Harman, B.8.c. Second Edition, Re- 
vised and Enlarged. Inroan, Res, 4. 

It contains all that is required for the guidance of the Military Recon- 

noitrer in India: it can be used as an ordinary Pocket Note Book, or as a 


Field Message Book ; the pages are ruled as a Field Book, and in sections, for 
written description or sketch. 


The book has been highly approved by Lord Roberts, who regards it as a 
most valuable and practical composition. 

“ To Officers serving in India the Guide will be invaluable.’—Broad Arrow. 

“It appears to contain all that is absolutely required by the Military 
Reconnoitrer in India, and will thus dispense with many bulky works. In fact 
it contains just what is wanted and nothing not likely to be wanted.”—Naval 
and Military Gazette, 

‘It has been found invaluable to many a Staff Officer and Commandant of 
a Regiment, as well as of the greatest possible assistance to officers studying 
for the Garrison Course Examination.”—Madras Mail. 


THE QUARTERMASTER’S ALMANAC. A DrarRy OF THE DUTIES, 
witb other information. By Lieut. Hagrincton BusH. 8vo, Re. 1-8. 
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LETTERS ON TACTICS AND ORGANIZATION. By Capt. F. N. 
Maunpr, n.e, (Papers reprinted from the Pioneer and Civil and Mil- 
_ tary Gazette.) Crown 8vo, cloth. Ra, 5. 


“The author displays considerable knowledge of the subjects with which he 
deals, and has evidently thought much on them, His views are broad and 
advanced,”—‘' Every soldier should read this book.” — Atheneum, 


‘‘Qn the whole, Captain Maude may be most warmly congratulated upon 
the production of a book, of which, disagreeing as we do with some of hig 
conclusions, we are glad to speak, as it deserves, in terms of the most un- 
stinted and ungrudging praise.”—- Whitehall Review. 


THE INVASION AND DEFENCE OF ENGLAND. By Oapt. F. N. 
MaupeE r.E. Crown 8vo, cloth. Re, 1-8. 


‘This little book only deals with the case of possible invasion by France, 
but it is one of the best we have read on the subject, and will well repay per- 
usal,”— Allen's Indian Mail. 


‘+ His little book is a useful and interesting contribution to the invasion of 
England question; it contains a good deal of information, and, without being 
written in an alarmist style, exposes very clearly the danger in which England 
stands,”—Englishman, 

“The lay reader will welcome as an able, thoughtful, and original contribu- 
tion to a topic of unsurpassable importance.”—Home News, 

“The book is ably written, and is full of suggestive matter of the highest 
_importance to the security of the country.” —Glasgow Herald, 


THE SEPOY OFFICER'S MANUAL. By Capt. E. G. Barrow. Third 
Edition, Entirely Re-written, and brought up to date. By Carr. E. H. 
Binawey, 7th Bengal Infantry. 12mo., cloth, Rs. 2-8. 


“It seems to contain almost everything required in one of the modern type 
of Civilian Soldiers . . . . In the most interesting part of the book is 
an account of the composition of the Bengal Army with descriptive note on the 
Brahmans, Rajputs, Sikhs, Goorkhas, Pathans and other races.”— Englishman, 

‘A vast amount of technical and historical data of which no Anglo-Indian 
Officer should be ignorant,”’—Broad Arrow. 

‘The notes are brief and well digested, and contain all that it is necessary 
for a candidate to know.”—Army and Navy Gazette. 
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THE INDIAN ARTICLES OF WAR. ANNOTATED. By Oapt. H. 8. 
Hupson, late 27th Madras Infantry. Third Edition. Revised in 
accordance with the amended Indian Articles of War. Crown 8vo, cloth. 


“ Likely to be useful to Examiners,”—Army and Navy Gazette, 
“ Complete, intelligible, and attractive.”— Englishman. 


“Extremely useful to those who have to deal with cases rising under the 
Indian Articles of War."—Broad Arrow, 


THE INDIAN FIELD MESSAGE BOOK FOR MILITARY OFFICERS. 
INTERLKAVED FOR Keepina Corres. With 12 Authorised Pattern 
Envelopes. Re. 1-4. 


NOTES ON THE COURSE OF GARRISON INSTRUCTION, TActIcs, 
Topography, Fortifications, condensed from the fext-Books, with expla- 
nations and additional matter. With Diagrams, By Major E, Lioyp, 
Garrison Instructor. Crown 8vo, cloth, Rs. 2-8, 


LECTURES DELIVERED TO TRANSPORT CLASSES. A complete 
Epitome of Transport Duties and Veterinary for use in Classes and for 
Ready Reference in the Field. By a Deputy Assistant Commissary- 
General, [In the Press. 





HINDUSTANI, PERSIAN, etc. 


GLOSSARY OF MEDICAL AND MEDICO-LEGAL TERMS, including 
those most frequently met with in the Law Courts. By R. F. Hutcni- 
SON, M.D., Surgeon-Major. Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo, cloth. Rs. 2. 


HIDAYAT AL HUKUMA. A GUIDE TO MEDICAL OFFICERS AND SUB- 
ORDINATKS of the Indian Service. English and Hindustani. By Gro. 8. 
RANKING, M.D., Surgeon-Lieut.-Col, 18mo, sewed. Re, 1-4, 


THE DIVAN-I-HAFIZ. THE DIVAN WRITTEN IN THE FOURTEENTH 
Century by Khwaja-Shame-ud-din Mohammad-i-Hafiz-i-Shirazi, trans- 
lated for the first time out of the Persian into English Prose, with Criti- 
cal and Explanatory remarks, with an Introductory Preface, a Note on 
Sufism, and Life of the author. By Lieut.-Col. H. WILBerForor 
Crarke, author of “The Persian Manual,” translator of “ ‘he Bustan- 
j-Sa’di,” ‘The Sekandar Namab-i-Nizami,” etc. 2 vols. 4to. Rs. 25, 
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THE ’AWARIFU-L-MA’ARIF. WRITTEN IN THE THIRTEENTH CEN- 
TURY by Shaikh Shahab-ud-din— Umar bin Mubammad-i-Sahrwardi ; 
translated (out of the Arabic into Persian) by Mamud bin ’Ali al Kas- 
hani, Companion in Sufi’ism to the Divan-i-Khwaja Hafiz; translated for 
the first time (out of the Persian into English) by Lieut.-Col. H. WiLBER- 
FORCE CLARKR, 4to. Rs, 138. 


HISTORY OF THE SIKHS: or, TRANSLATION OF THE SIKKHAN D& 
Rat nr Viruia, as laid down for the Examination in Panjabi, &c., to- 
gether with a short GurmukhiGrammar, By Lt.-Col. Magor Henry 
Court. Royal 8vo, cloth. Rs, 8. 


THE RUSSIAN CONVERSATION GRAMMAR. By ALEX. KINLOCH, 
late Interpreter to H. B. M. Consulate and British Consul in the Rus- 
sian Law Courts; Instructor for Official Examinations. Crown 8vo, 
cloth. Rs. 6-8. 


This work is constructed on the excellent system of Otto in his “German 
Conversation Grammar,” with illustrations accompanying every rule, in the 
form of usual phrases and idioms, thus leading the student by easy but rapid 
zradations to a colloquial attainment of the language. 


TRANSLATIONS INTO PERSIAN. SELECTIONS FROM Vurray’s History 
of India, Foliorum Centuria—Gibbon’s Ruman Empire—Our Fatthful Ally 
the Nizam. By Major A. C. Tatsot. Part 1, English, Part ', Per- 
sian. 2vols. 8vo. Ks. 10, 


GRAMMAR OF THE URDU OR HINDUSTANI LANGUAGE In 11s 
RomManizkD CHankacTER, By GtorGe SMALr, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth 
limp. Kis. 5. 


ANGLO-URDU MEDICAL HANDBOOK or HINDUSTANI GUIDE. For 
the use of Medical Practitioners (male and female) in Northern India. 
By Revd. Gkoxar SmALt, M.A. With the aid of Surgn.-General C. R. 
FRANCIS M.B. and of Mrs. Fraser Nasu, L.R.0.P, Crown 8vo, cloth 
limp. Rs, 5. 


A POCKET-BOOK OF COLLOQUIAL URDU For MILITARY RECONNAIS- 
sanok, For the use of Officers and Men. For Examination, Reference 
and on Service. By Surgn.-Lieut-Col. G. S. A. RANKING, B.A., M.D. 
Secretary to the Board of Examiners. Fort William. 16mo, cloth. Rs. 2. 


HANDBOOK OF COLLOQUIAL TIBETAN. A PRACTICAL GUIDE TO 
THE LaANGusGk OF CENTRAL TIBET. By GraHamM SANDBERG, B.A. 
8vo, cloth. Rs. 14. 


MALAVIKAGNIMITRA. A SANSKRIT PLAY BY Katipasa. Literally 
translated into English Prose by C. H. Tawney, m.A., Principal, Presi- 
dency College, Calcutta. Second Edition, Crown 8vo. Re. 1-8. 
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A GUIDE TO HINDUSTANI. Specially designed for the use of Officers 
and Men serving in India. Containing Colloquial Sentences in Persian 
and Roman Character, and in English, also a Series of Arzis in Urdu |. 
written character with their transliteration in Roman-Urdu, and English 
translations. By Surgeon-Lieut.-Col. Ggo. S. RANKING, B.A., M.D., 
Offg. Secretary to the Board of Examiners. Fort William. Third 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged Crown 8vo, cloth. Rs, 6. 


“The work on the whole, we believe, will meet a want. . . .. . It 
contains an excellent list of technical military terms and idioms, and will 
prove especially serviceable to any one who has to act as an interpreter at 
courts-martial and cognate enquiries,” —Civil and Military Gazette. 

‘““There can be no question as to the practical atility of the book.’’—Pioneer. 

“ Sargeon-Major Ranking has undoubtedly rendered good service to the many 
military men for whom knowledge of Hindustani is essential.” ——-Athenaum, 

‘* Has the merit of conciseness and portability, and the selections at the end, 
of the historical and colloquial style, are well chosen.”—Saturday Review, 

‘A well-conceived book, and has much useful matter in it, The sentences 
are very good, practical and idiomatic.”—Homeward Mail, 

‘Supplies a want long felt, by none more than by young Medical Officers 
vf the Army of India. We think the work admirably adapted for its pur- 
pose.”—British Medical Journal, 


TWO CENTURIES OF BHARTRIHARI. TRANSLATED INTO ENGLISH 
Verse by C. H. Tawney, m.a. Feap. 8vo, clotb. Rs, 2. 


HINDUSTANI AS IT OUGHT TO BESPOKEN. By J. TWEEDIE, Bengal 
Civil Service, Second Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. xvi, 850, cloth. Rs, 4-8. 


SUPPLEMENT containing Key to the Exercises and Translation of the 
Reader with Notes. Rs, 2, 


The work has been thoroughly Revised and partly Re-Written, and much 
additional matter added. The VocasuLanixs have been improved, and all 
words used in the book have been embodied in the (;Lossarins, ENGLISH-- 
HinpusTanI—HIispusrani-ENGLisH, A RADER is also given, and a GENE- 
KAL InDkx to the whole book. 


“The Young Civilian or Officer, reading for his Examination, could not do 
better than master this Revised Edition from cover to cover.”—J, Daily News. 

‘The book is divided into twelve easy lessons, and there is nothing to pre- 
vent the most khansamah-worried mem-saheb from mastering one of these a 
day. At the end of a fortnight she will have acquired a small useful vocabu- 
lary, and should be quite certain how to use the words she knows,”— 
Englishman. . 
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BOOK-KEEPING AND OFFICE MANUALS. 


A GUIDE TO BOOK-KEEPING. By SINGLE, MIXED anpD DOUBLE 
Enrrigss. Commercial Accounts of the most intricate nature fully illus- 
trated by Examples and Annotations; Answers to Examination Questions 
Book-Keeping, for Promotion to Assistant Examiner (Ist grade) and 
to Accountant (2nd grade), from 1880 to 1891, By S. Groner, late Chief 
Accountant, P, W. D., Bengal. Demy 8vo, cloth. Rs. 2-8. 

PHONOGRAPHY IN BENGALI. By DWIJENDRA NATH SHINGHAW, 
Professor of Phonography in Calcutta. Being a Handbook for the study 
of Shorthand on the principle of Pitman’s System. 12mo, As.8 With 
a Key. 12mo, As. 4 extra. 

THE INDIAN SERVICE MANUAL; oR, GUIDE TO THE SEVERAL 
DEPARTMENTS of the Government of India, containing the Rules for 
Admission, Notes on the working of each Department, &c. By C. R. 
Harpvsss, author of “ The Olerk’s Manual.” 

THE GOVERNMENT OFFICE MANUAL. A GUIDE TO THE DUTIEs, 
Privileges and Responsibilities of the Government Service in all Grades. 
By CaaR Es Hanpurss. Crown 8vo. Rs, 2. 

SPENS’ THE INDIAN READY RECKONER. CoNTAINING TABLES for 
ascertaining the value of any number of articles, &c., from three pies to 
tive rupees; also ‘Tables of Wages from four annas to twenty-five rupees, 
By Captain A. T. Spens. Re. 1-8. 

THE INDIAN LETTER-WRITER. CONTAINING AN INTRODUCTION on 
Letter Writing, with numerous Examples in the various styles of Corre- 
spondence. By H. AnpEnson. Crown 8vo, cloth. Ke. 1. 

THE CLERK’S MANUAL. A CoMPLETE GUIDE TO GENERAL OFFICE 
Routine (Government and Business), By Cartes R. Hanpiess, 
Second Edition, Revised. 12mo, boards. Rs. 2. 





EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 


HINTS ON THE STUDY (F ENGLISH. By F. J. RowE, M.a., and 
W. T. WusB, M.A., Professors of English Literature, Presidency College, 
Calcutta. New Edition. (Ninety Seventh Thousand). With an addi- 
tional chapter on the Structure and Analysis of Sentences, and Exercises 
on the correction of mistakes commonly made by Students. Crown 8vo, 
cloth. Rs. 2-8. 

AN ELEMENTARY ENGLISH GRAMMAR FoR SCHOOLS IN INDIA. 
Containing numerous Exercises in Idiom. By F. J. Rowe, M.a., and 
W. T. Wess, M.A., Authors of “ Hints on the Study of English.” Fcap. 
S8vo, cloth, Re.1. 

A COMPANION READER To “HINTS ON THE STUDY OF ENGLISH.” 
(Eighteenth Thousand.) Demy 8vo. Re. 1-4. 
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A KEY TO THE COMPANION READER To ‘‘ HINTS ON THE STUDY OF 
Enouiisu.” With an Appendix, containing Test Examination Questions, 
By F. J. Rows, u.a. Feap. 8vo. Rs. 2. 


ENTRANCE TEST EXAMINATION QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS in 
English, being the Questions appended to ‘* Hints on the Study of Eng- 
lish,” with their Answers, together with Fifty Supplementary Questions 
and Answers. By W. T. Wess. M.A. 12mo, sewed, Re. 1. 


PRINCIPAL EVENTS IN INDIAN AND BRITISH HISTORY. With 
their Dates in Suggestive Sentences. In Two Parts, By Miss ADams, 
La Martinitre College for Girls, Calcutta. Second Edition. Demy 8vo, 
boards. Re. 1. 

ELEMENTARY STATICS AND DYNAMICS. By W. N. BOUTFLOWER, 
B.A., late Scholar of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and Professor of 
Mathematics, Muir Central College, Allahabad. Second Edition. Crown 
8vo. Rs, 3-8. 

THE STUDENT’S HANDBOOK TO HAMILTON AND MILL. By W. 
BELL, M.4.,. Professor of Philosophy and Logic, Government College, 
Lahore. vo, boards. Rs, °@. 

PROJECTION OF MAPS. By R. SINCLAIR. With Diagrams. Foolscap. 


Svo. 

ENGLISH SELECTIONS AprpoiINreD BY THE SYNDICATE OF THE CAL- 
cuTTa UNivexsitry for the Entrance Examination, Crown 8vo, cloth. 
Re. 1-8, 

THE LAWS OF WEALTH. A PRIMER ON POLITICAL ECONOMY FOR 
THK Mippi« Cxiasses in Inpia. By Horace Bru, c.&. Seventh 
Thousand. Feap. 8vo. As. 8. 

THE INDIAN LETTER-WRITER. CONTAINING AN INTRODUCTION ON 
Letrer WRITING, with numerous Examples in the various styles of Cor- 
respondence. By H. ANperson. Crown 8vo, cloth. Re, 1. 


A CATECHISM ON THE RUDIMENTS OF MUSIC. SIMPLIFIED FOR 


Beeinners, By I. Lirrtepace., 1!2mo, sewed. Re. 1. 

CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY CALENDAR FOR THE YEAR 1895. Con- 
taining Acts, Bye-Laws, Regulations, The University Rules for Examina- 
tion, Text-Book Endowments, Affiliated Institutions, List of Graduates 
and Under-Graduates, Examination Papers, 1894, Cloth. Is, 3. 

CALENDAR for previous years, ach Rs. 5. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF HEAT. For THE F. A. EXAMINATION of the 
Calcutta University. By Lronarp Haut, M.A. Crown 8vo. As. 8. 


ANALYSIS OF REID'S ENQUIRY INTO THE HUMAN MIND. With 
Copious Notes. By W.C. Finx. Second Edition, Re. 1-12. 
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FIFTY GRADUATED PAPERS IN ARITHMETIC, ALGEBRA, AND GEO- 
mETRY for the use of Students preparing for the Entrance Examinations 
of the Indian Universities. With Hints on Methods of page Work 
and on the Writing of Examination Papers. By W. H. Woop, B.a., 
F.C.8., Principal, La Martiniétre College. Re. 1-8. 

TUE ENGLISH PEOPLE AND THEIR LANGUAGE. Translated from 
the German of Loth. By C. H. Tawnry, m.a., Professor in the Presi- 
dency College, Calcutta. Stitched. As. 8. 

TALES FROM INDIAN HISTORY. BEING THE ANNALS OF INDIA 
retold in Narratives. By J. TaLBors WHEELER. Crown 8vo, cloth. 
School Edition, Re. 1-8. 

A NOTE ON THE DEVANAGARI ALPHABET For BENGALI STUDENTS. 
By Guru Das Bawersek, M.A., D.L. Crown 8vo. As. 4. 

THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. A PRIMER FOR INDIAN SCHOOLS. 
By Horace Bett, c.e. Third Edition. Feap. 8vo, sewed, As. 8; iu 
cloth, Re, 1. 

Translated into Bengali. By J. N. BHaTracnargee. S8vo. As, 12, 

AN INQUIRY INTO THE HUMAN MIND ON THE PRINCIPLES oF 
Common Senszk,. By THomas REID, D.D. 8vo, cloth. Re, 1-4. 

A TEXT-BOOK OF INDIAN BOTANY : MORPHOLOGICAL, PHYSIOLOGI- 
caAL, and Systematic. By W. H. Grea, B.M.s., Lecturer on Botany at 
Hugli Government College. Profusely Illustrated. Crown 8vo. Rs. 5. 

A MORAL READING BOOK FROM ENGLISH AND ORIENTAL SOURCES. 
By Sir Roper LETHBRIDGH, C.1.£., M.4. Crown 8vo, cloth. As. 14. 

A PRIMER OCATECHISM OF SANITATION FOR INDIAN SCHOOLS. 
Founded on Dr, ee Sanitary Primer. By L. A. Srapiey. 
Second Edition. As. 4 


NOTES ON MILL'S EXAMINATION OF ae PHILOSOPHY. 
By THomas EDWARDS, F.E.1.8. Fceap., sewed. Re. ! 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By THOMAS 
EDWARDS, F.E.1.8. 18mo. Re. 1-4. 


LAMB’S TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE. AN EDITION IN GOOD TYPE. 
Cloth. As, 12. 





LAND TENURES AND LAND REVENUE. 


AZIZUDDIN AHMED.—THE N.-W. PROVINCES LAND REVENUE 
Acr. Being Act XIX of 1873 as amended by Acts I and VII of 1879, XII 
of 1881, XIII and XIV of 1882, XX of 1890, and XII of 1891. With Notes, 
Government Orders, Board Circulars and Decisions, and Rulings of the 
Allahabad High Court. By ae AHMED, Deputy Collector and 
Magistrate. Demy 8vo, cloth. Rs. 8 
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BEVERLEY.—THE LAND UISITION ACTS (Acts I or 1894 anp 
XVIII or 1885 Mines). With Introduction and Notes. The whole forming 
a complete Manual of Law and Practice on the subject of Compensation for 
Lands taken for Pablic Purposes. Applicable to all India, By H. 
Baever_ey, M.A., B.c.8. Third Edition, Cloth gilt. Rs. 6. 


FORSYTH.—REVENUE SALE-LAW OF LOWER BENGAL, comprising 
Act XI of 1859; Bengal Act VII of 1868; Bengal Act VII of 1880 
(Public Demands "Recovery Act), and the unrepealed Regulations and the 
Rules of the Board of Revenue on the subject. With Notes, Edited by 
Wma. E. H. ForsytH. Demy 8vo, cloth. Rs. 5, 


PHILLIPS.—MANUAL OF REVENUE AND COLLECTORATE LAW. 
With Important Ralings and Annotations, H. A. D. PHiucres, 
Bengal Civil Service, Crown 8vo, cloth, [1884] Rs. 10. 


Comrexts :—Allavion and Diluvion, Certificate, Cesses, Road and Public 
Warks, Collectors, Assistant Collectors, Drainage, Embankment, Evidence, 
Excise, Lakhiraj Grants and Service Tenures, and Land Acquisition, Land 
Registration. Legal Ene License Tax, Limitation, Opium, Parti- 
tion, Public Demands Recovery, Putni Sales, Registration, Revenue Sales, 
Salt, Settlement, Stamps, Survev and Wards. 


REYNOLDS.—THE NORTH-WESTERN PROVINCES RENT ACT. 
With Notes, &c. By H. W. REYxoxps,c.s. Demy 8vo. [1886] Rs. 7. 


¥IELD.—LANDHOLDING, AND THE RELATION OF LANDLORD AND 
TENAXN? in various countries of the world. By C. D. FIELD, M.a., LL.p. 
Second Edition. 8vo, cloth. Rs. 16, 


N.B.— This edition contains “The Bengal Tenancy Act, 1885,” with Notes 
and Observations: and an Index to the whole of the Law of Landlord and 
Tenant in Bengal. 


“We may take it that, as regards Indian laws and customs, Mr. Field 
shows himself to be at once an able and skilled authority. In order, however, 
to render his work more complete, he has compiled, chiefly from Blue-books 
and similar public sources, a mass of information having reference to the 
land-laws of most European countries, of the United States of America, and 
our Australasian colonies.”— Field, 


GRIMLEY.—MANUAL OF THE REVENUE SALE LAW AnD CERTIFI- 
catx Procepure of Lower Bengal, including the Acts on the Subject and 
Selections from the Rules and Circular Orders of the Board of Revenue, 
With Notes. By W. H. Grimey, B.4., c.8. 8vo, Rs, 5-8; inter- 
leaved, Rs. 6. 


PHILLIPS.—THE LAW RELATING TO THE LAND TENURES or 
Lower BeneaL, (Tagore Law Lectures, 1875.) By ArtaurR PHILLIPS 
Royal 80, cloth. Rs. 10. 
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REGULATIONS OF THE BENGAL CODE. A SELECTION intended 
chiefly for the use of Candidates for appointments in the Judicial and 
Revenue Departments. Royal 8vo, stitched. Ra, 4. 


- PHILLIPS.—OUR ADMINISTRATION OF INDIA. BEING 4 COMPLETE 
Account of the Revenue and Collectorate Administration in all depart- 
ments, with special reference to the work and duties of a District Officer 
in Bengal. By H. A. D, Putturps, Rs, 5. 

“In eleven chapters Mr. Phillips gives a complete epitome of the civil, 
‘in distinction from the criminal, duties of an Indian Collector.”—Lon 
Quarterly Review. 
WHISH.—A DISTRICT OFFICE IN NORTHERN INDIA. With some 

suggestions on Administration. By C. W. WHIsH, B.c.s. Demy 8vo, 
cloth. Rs. 4, 

“Mr, Whish has produced an extremely useful and thoughtful book, which 
will pave the way for the junior members of his service. It is above all 
‘things practical, and sets forth the whole scheme of district duties in a clear 
and systematic manner,”—Englishman. 


FIELD.—INTRODUCTION TO THE REGULATIONS OF THE BENGAL 
Copr. By C, D. Fiep, .4,., Lu.p. Crown 8vo. Rs, 3. 

Cortrents: (I) The Acquisition of Territorial Sovereignty by the English 
in the Presidency of Bengal. (II) The Tenure of Land in the Bengal Presi- 
dency, (III) The Administration of the Land Revenue, (IV) The Adminis- 
tration of Justice. 


MARKBY.—LECTURES ON INDIAN LAW. By WILLIAM MARKBY, 
M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, Rs. 3. 

Contents: (I) Resumption of Lands held Rent-free. (II) The Revenue 
Sale Land of the Permanently Settled Districts, (III) Shekust Pywust, or 
Alluvion and Diluvion. (IV-V) The charge of the Person and Property of 
Minors. (VI) Of the protection afforded to Purchasers and Mortgagees when 
their title is impeached, Appendix—The Permanent Settlement—Glossary. 


HOUSE.—THE N.-W. PROVINCES RENT ACT. Berne Act XII 0 
1881, as amended by subsequent Acts. Edited with Introduction, Com- 
mentary and Appendices. By H. F. Houss,c.s. 8vo,cloth. Rs, 10. 





CIVIL LAW. 


HOLMWOOD.—THE LAW AND PRACTICE OF REGISTRATION IN 
BENGAL : comprising the History, Statute Law, Judicial Rulings, Rules 
and Circular Orders of Government. Extracts and Rules under the 
Bengal Tenancy Act regarding Registration. The Stanp Law, with a 
Digest of Rulings and a List of Registration Districts. and Sub-Districts. 
By H. Hotmwoop, 1.0.8., Recently Registrar-General of Assurances, 
Bengal. Royal 8vo, cloth. ; 
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ALEXANDER.—INDIAN CASE-LAW ON TORTS. By THE LaTE R. 
D. ALEXANDER, 0.8. An entirely new Kdition, Re-written and Enlarged 
by R. F. Rampini,c.s. 8vo, cloth. Rs, 8. 


CHALMERS.—THE NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS ACT, 1881. Be- — 
ing an Act to define and amend the Law relating to Promissory Notes, 
Bills of Exchange, and Cheques. Edited by M. D. CHauuurs, m.a., 
Barrister-at-law, author of “A Digest of the Law of Bills of Exchange,” 
&c.; and editor of Wilson’s “ Judicature Acts.” 8vo, cloth. Rs. 7-8. 


COLLETT.—THE LAW OF SPECIFIC RELIEF IN INDIA. Being a 
Commentary on Act I of 1877. By CHarius Couerr, late of the 
Madras Civil Service, of Lincoln's Inn, Barrister-at-Law, and formerly 
a Judge of the High Court at Madras. Second Edition. Revised and 
brought up to date. By H. N. Morison. Barrister-at-Law. 8vo, cloth. 

[Js the Press. 

KELLEHER.—PRINCIPLES OF SPECIFIC PERFORMANCE AND 
Mistaxk. By J. KeELLener, 0.8. 8vo, cloth, Rs. 8, 

“The work is well written, and the rules deduced from the authorities are 
generally accurately and always clearly expressed. We can therefore re- 
commend the book to all students of English law, not doubting but that they 
will find it very useful for their purposes.” —Civil and Miltary Gazette. 


KELLEHER.—MORTGAGE IN THE CIVIL LAW. Being an Outline- 
of the Principles of the Law of Security, followed by the text of the Digest 
of Justinian, with Translation and Notes; and a translation of the cor- 
responding titles of the Indian Code. By J. KELLENER, B,C.S., author of 
‘* Possession in the Civil Law.” Royal 8vo. Rs. 10, 


KELLEHER.—POSSESSION IN THE CIVIL LAW. Abridged from 
the Treatise of Von Savigny, to which is added the Text of the Title on 
Possession from the Digest. By J. K&Luuener,c.s. 8vo,cloth, Rs. 8. 


CASPERSZ.—THE LAW OF ESTOPPEL IN INDIA. Part I, Estoppel 
by Representation. Part II, Estoppel by Judgment. Being Tagore Law 
Lectures, 1898, By A. Caspgxsz, Bar.-at-Law. Royal 8vo, cloth. Rs. 12. 


THE TRANSPER OF PROPERTY ACT. WirH Nores anp LEADING 
Casss. By A. C. Mirra, Barrister-at-Law. Second Edition. Revised. 


THE INDIAN INSOLVENCY ACT. BEING 4 REPRINT OF THE Law as 
to Insolvent Debtors in India, 11 and 12 Vict, Cap, 21 (June 1848). Royal 
8vo, sewed. (Uniform with Acts of the Legislative Council.) Re, 1-8. 


THE LAW OF FRAUD, MISREPRESENTATION AND MISTAKE IN 
Britisu Inpia. By Sir Faepericx Pouvock, Bart., Barrister-at-Law, 
Professor of Jurisprudence, Oxford. Being the Tagore Lectures, 1894. 
Royal 8vo, cloth gilt. Rs. 10. 
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A TREATISE ON THE LAW OF RES JUDICATA: Including the 
Doctrines of Jurisdiction, Bar by Suit and Lis Pendens. By Huxm 
Cuanp, M.A. In Royal 8vo, cloth. Rs. 24, 


“This is an enormous and exhaustive work, It deals most thoroughly with 
subjects which in ordinary books are yot sufficiently dealt with, and is a 
perfect mine of decisions on the doctrine it touches, We bave but tasted 
at this fountain-head of learning. We congratulate the author on having 
compiled such a monumental work.”—7he Law Notes. 


RIVAZ.—THE INDIAN LIMITATION ACT (Acr XVor 1877) AS AMEND- 

"BD to date. With Notes. BytheHonble H.T, Rrvaz, Barrister-at-Law, 
Judge of the High Court of the Punjab. Fourth Edition. Royal 8vo, cloth. 
hts, 10. 


SUCCESSION, ADMINISTRATION, src. 


FORSYTH.—THE PROBATE AND ADMINISTRATION ACT. Being 
Act V of 1831. With Notes. By W. E. H. Forsytx. Edited, with 
Index, by F. J. Cottinson. Demy 8vo, cloth. Rs. 5. 


HENDERSON.—THE LAW OF TESTAMENTARY DEVISE, as ad- 
- ministered in India, or the Law relating to Wills in India, With an Ap- 
pendix, containing :—The Indian Succession Act (X of 1865), the Hindu 
Wills Act (XXI of 1870), the Probate and Administration Act (V of 1881 
with all amendments, the Probate Administration Act (VI of 1889), and the 
Certificate of Succession Act (VII of 1889), ByG.S. Hunperson, M.A., 
Barrister-at-Law. (‘l'agore Law Lectures, 1887.) Royal 8vo, cloth, Rs. 16, 


CIVIL PROCEDURE, SMALL CAUSE COURT, Ero. 


BROUGHTON.—THE CODE OF CIVIL PROCEDURE. BEING Act X 
oF 1877. With Notes and Appendix, By the Hon’ble L. P, Drtves 
BrovuGnrrTor, assisted by W. F. Agnew and G. S, Henprrson. Royal 
8vo. cloth. Reduced to Rs, 7. | 


O’KINEALY.—THE CODE OF CIVIL PROCEDURE (Act XIV oF 1882). 
With Notes, Appendices, &c. By the Hon'ble J, O’Kimuaty, Fourth 
Edition. Royal 8vo. Rs. 16. 


MACEWEN.—THE PRACTICE OF THE PRESIDENCY COURT OF 
SMALL Causss oF CaLcurta, under the Presidency Small Cause Courts 
Act (XV of 1882). With Notes and an Appendix, By R. 8. T. Mace 
Ewen, of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law, one of the Judges of the Pres 
dency Court of Small Causes of Calcutta. Thick 8vo, Rs. 10. 


er 
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POCKET CODE OF CIVIL LAW. CONTAINING THE CIVIL PROCEDURE 
Cops (Act XIV of 1882), The Court-Fees Act (VII of 1870), The Evidence 
Act (I of 1872), The Specific Relief Act (I of 1877), The Registration 
Act (III of 1877), The Limitation Act (XV of 1877), The Stamp Act (I - 
of 1879). With Supplement containing the Amending Act of 1888, and 
a General Index. Revised, 1891. Fecap, 8vo, cloth, Rs. 4. 


LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT. 


STERNDALE.—MUNICIPAL WORK IN INDIA. Ok, HINTS ON Sanr- 
TATION, General Conservancy and Improvement in Municipalities, Towns, 
and Villages. By R. C. StegnpaLe. Crown 8vo, cloth, Rs, 3. 


COLLIER.—THE BENGAL LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT HANDBOOK. 
Being Acr III or 1885, B. C., and the General Rules framed thereunder, 
With Notes, Hints regarding Procedure, and References to Leading Cases ; 
an Appendix, containing the principal Acts referred to, &c.,&c. By F. 
R, Sraxtey CoLurkr, B.c.s. Third Edition, thoroughly revised and 
brought up to date, Crown 8vo, Rs. 5. 


COLLIER.—THE BENGAL MUNICIPAL MANUAL. BEING B.C. Act 
IIL or 1884. With Notes and an Appendix containing all the Acts and 


Rules relating to Municipalities. By F. Rk. SrantEy CoLiier, c.s. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo. Rs. 5. 





CRIMINAL LAW. 


HAMILTON.—INDIAN PENAL CODE: WITH A COMMENTARY. By 
W. R. Hamitton, Barrister-at-Law, Presidency Magistrate, Bombay. 
Royal 8vo, cloth, Rs. 16. 


‘It is one more valuable contribution to the slowly increasing series of 
standard commentaries on statute law by authors who have had practical 
experience in the administration of the law in India.”—Times of India. 


“The main features of Mr. Hamilton’s work is that large extracts are given 
from the different reports of the Law Commissioners, and reference made to 
the different stages in the history of the enactments ....... Am appre- 
ciative and praise-worthy piece of work, and should commend itself to a 
large circle of readers, legal as well as lay.”—IJndian Daily News. 


“Of the book itself we have a high opinion, It contains, in fact, prac- 
tically everything of fmportance that can guide to a knowledge or adminis- 
tration of the Penal Code. While notes on procedure appended to each 
section that defines an offence, stating briefly whether the offence be cogniz- 
‘able, bailable, compoundable, and so on, enable the reader to gain at a glance- 
all the information he requires.” —Statesman, 
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POCKET PENAL, CRIMINAL PROCEDURE, AND POLICE CODES.: 
Also the Whipping Act and the Railway Servants’ Act, being Acts XLV of 
1860 (-vith Adeudaients), X of 1882, V of 1861, VI of 1864, and XXXI of 
1867. With a General Index. Revised 1892, Feap. 8vo, cloth. Res. 4. 


AGNEW AND HENDERSON.—THE CODE OF CRIMINAL PROCE- 
pure (Act X oF 1882), together with Rulings, Circular Orders, Notificaf 
tions, &c., of all the High Courts in India, and Notifications and Orders o 
the Government of India and the Local Governments, Edited, with 
Copious Notes and Full Index, by W. F. Acnew, Bar.-at-Law, author of 
‘‘A Treatise on the Law of Trusts in India”; and Gitpert S. Hen- 
DERSON, M.A., Bar.-at-Law, author of “A Treatise on the Law of Testa- 
mentary and Intestate Succession in India.” ‘Third Edition. Rs. 14. 


THE INDIAN CRIMINAL DIGEST. Containing all the Important 
Criminal Rulings of the various High Courts in India, together with many 
English Cases which bear on the Criminal Law as Administered in: India. 
In Four Parts: I.—Indian Penal Code. II.—Evidence. III.—Criminal 
Procedure. 1V.—Special and Local Acts. Vol. II.—1885 to 1893. By 
J. ‘IT. Humes, Solicitor, High Court, Calcutta, in charge of Government 
Prosecutions. Royal 8vo, cloth. Rs. 7-8. 


PHILLIPS.—_MANUAL OF INDIAN CRIMINAL LAW. Being the 
Penal Code, Criminal Procedure Code, Evidence, Whipping, General 
Clauses, Police, Cattle-Trespass, Extradition Acts, with Penal Clanses of 
Legal Practitioners’ Act, Registration, Arms, Stamp, &c., Acts. Fully 
Annotated, and containing all Applicable Rulings of all High Courts 
arranged under the Appropriate Sections up to date; also Circular Orders 
and Notifications. By H. A. D. Puriturps, c.s. Second Edition. Thick 
crown 8vo. Rs. 10. 


PHILLIPS.—COMPARATIVE CRIMINAL JURISPRUDENCE. Show- 
ing the Law, Procedure, and Case-Law of other Countries, arranged 
under the corresponding sections of the Indian Coder, By H. A. D. 
PHILLIPS, B.C.8. Vol. I, Crimes and Punishments, Vol. II, Procedure 
and Police. Demy 8vo, cloth, Ras, 12. 


PRINSEP.—CODE OF CRIMINAL PROCEDURE Act X oF 1882, as 
amended by Acts III of 1884, X of 1886, V and XIV of 1887, I, V, 
aud XIII of 1889, III, IV, X, and XII of 1891, III aud X 1894 and IV 
of 1895. With Notes of Judgments and Orders thereon. By the Hon’ble 
Sir H. T. Privsep, Judge, High Court, Calentta. Eleventh Edition, 
brought up to 1895. Royal 8vo. Rs. 12. 


TOYNBEE.—THE VILLAGE CHAUKIDARI MANUAL. BEING Act 
VI (B. C.) or 1870, as amended by Acts I (B. C.) of 1871 and 1886. With 
Notes, Appendices, &c. By G. Toywsesr, c.s., Magistrate of Hooghly. 
Second Edition, Revised. With additions to 1895. Crown 8vo, cloth. 
Re. 1. . | 8, | 
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SWINHOE.—THE CASE NOTED PENAL CODE, AND OTHER Acrs. 
Act XLV of 1860 as amended with references to all Reported Cases 
decided under each section. Crown 8vo, cloth. Rs, 7. 


EVIDENCE. 


FIELD.—THE LAW OF EVIDENCE IN BRITISH INDIA. Being a 
Treatise on the Indian Evidence Act as amended by Act XVIII of 1872, 
By the Hon’ble C, D, Fixtp, m.a., Lip. Fifth Edition, Rs, 18. 


STEPHEN.—THE PRINCIPLES OF JUDICIAL EVIDENCE. An Intro- 
duction to the Indian Evidence Act, 1872. By Sir James Fitz-Jaurs 
SrePnHes, formerly Legislative Member of the Supreme Council of 
India. A New Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth. Rs. 3. 

AMEER ALI AND WOODROFFE.—THE LAW OF EVIDENCE 

. PPLICABLB TO BRITISH INDIA. By SyYepD AMEER ALI, M.A., C.I.E. 
Barrister-at-Law, Judge of the High Court of Judicature and J. G 
WOODROFFE, M.A., B.C.L., Barrister-at-Law. Demy 8vo, cloth. 


[In preparation. 


MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE. 
LYON.—MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE FOR INDIA. By J. B. Lyon, 


F.C.8., F.C., Brigade-Surgeon, Professor of Medical Jurisprudence, Gran, 
Medical College, Bombay. ‘he Legal Matter revised by J. D. Invatca- 
RIry, Barrister-at-Law. Second Edition. Jllustrated. 8vo. Rs. 16. 


GRIBBLE.—OUTLINES OF MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE FOR INDIA. 


By J. D. B. GuipBit, m.c.s. (Retired), Parnick Hrnir, M.D., F.1.C.S. 
Third Edition, Revised, Enlarged, and Annotated. Demy 8vo. Ks. 5-8, 


DIGESTS. 


SUTHERLAND.—THE DIGEST OF INDIAN LAW REPORTS. A 
Compendium of the Rulings of the High Court of Calcutta from 1862, and 
of the Privy Council from 1831 to 1876. By D. Surnertanp, Bar- 
rister-at-Law. Imp. 8vo, Rs. 8 Vol. II, 1876 to 1890, thick cloth, 
imp. 8vo. Rs. 12. 


WOODMAN.—A DIGEST OF THE INDIAN LAW REPORTS and of the 
Reports oft he cases heard in Appeal by the Privy Council, Vol. VI. 1887 
- to 1889. Edited by J, V. WoopMan, Barrister-at-Law. Super-royal 
' 8vo, cloth. Rs, 12. 
WOODMAN.—A DIGEST OF THE INDIAN LAW REPORTS and of the 
Reports of the cases heard in Appeal by the Privy Council, Vol. VII 1890 
to 1898. Edited by J. V. WoopmMam, Super-royal 8vo. Rs. 16. 
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HINDU AND MAHOMMEDAN LAW. 


AMEER ALI.—THE STUDENT’S HAND-BOOK OF MAHOMMED 
Law. By the Hon’ble Syep Amrrr ALI, c.1.E., author of “The Law 
relating to Gifts, Trusts, &c.” ‘* Personal Law of the Mahommedans,” 
&e., &c. Crown 8vo. Second Edition, Revised. Rs. 3. 

AMEER ALI.—MAHOMMEDAN LAW, VOL. I. By THE HON’BLE 
Syrp AMEKR ALI, C.1.«., Barrister-at-Law. Containing the Law relat- 
ing to Gifts, Wakfs, Wills, Pre-emption, and Bailment. With an Intro- 
duction on Mahommedan Jurisprudence and Works on Law. (Being the 
Second Edition of ‘'agore Law Lectures, 1884. Royal 8vo, cloth. Rs. 16. 

“AMEER ALI.—MAHOMMEDAN LAW, VOL. II. By THE HON’BLE 
Syxkp AMkKR ALI, C.1.5., Barrister-at-Law. Containing the Law 
Relating to Succession and Status, according to the Hanafi, Maliki, 
Shafei, Shiah and Mutazala schools, with Explanatory Notes and an 
Introduction on the Islamic system of Law. Being a Second Edition 
of “The Personal Law of the Mohammedans.” Revised. Royal 8vo, 
cloth. Rs, 14. 

These two volumes form a complete Digest of the Mahommedan Law, 

COWELL.—HINDU LAW.—BEING A TREATISE ON THE LAW ADMINIS- 
TERKD EXCLUSIVELY To Hinpus by the British Courts in India. (Tagore 
Law Lectures, 1870 and 1871.) By HersBert Cowk.t, Barrister-at-Law. 
Roval 8vo, cloth. Lectures, 1870, Rs. 12; Lectures, 1871, Rs. 8. 

JOLLY.—THE HINDU LAW OF INHERITANCE, PARTITION, anp 
ADOPTION according to the Smritis, By Prof, JuLius Jouy, of Wurtz- 
burg. (lagore Law Lectures, 1883.) Royal 8vo. Ra, 10. 

THE HINDU LAW OF INHERITANCE, PARTITION, STRIDHAN AND 
WILLs, with Leading Cases from 1825 to 1894, By A. C. Mirra, 
Barrister-at-Luw. ‘Third Edition. Revised. 

THE HINDU LAW OF ENDOWMENTS. Being the Tagore Lectures, 
1891. By Panpir PkannatH SakaskvaTr. Royal 8vo, cloth. 

RUMSEY.—AL SIRAJIYYAH. Or, THE MAHOMMEDAN Law OF IN- 
HEKITANCE, with Notes and Appendix. By ALmMaric Rumsgy. Second 
Edition, Revised, with Additions, Crown 8vo. Rs, 4-8, 

STIROMANI.—A COMMENTARY ON HINDU LAW OF INHERITANCE, 
Succession, Partition, Adoption, Marriage, Stridhan, anc ‘lestamentary 
Disposition, By Pundit Jogknpko NaTH BHATTACHARJEB, M.A. B.L. 
Second Edition. 8vo. Rs. 16. 

WILSON.—INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF ANGLO-MAHOM- 
MEDAN Law. By Sir Rotanp Knisaur WItson, Bart., M.a., L.M.M., 
late Reader in Indian Law to the University of Cambridge, author of 
‘*Modern English Law.” svo, cloth. Rs. 6. — 

WILSON.—A DIGEST OF ANGLO-MUHAMMADAN LAW. Being an 
attempt to set forth, in the form of a Code, the rules now actually 
administered to Muhammadans only by the Civil Courts of British India, 
with explanatory Notes and full reference to Modern Case-Law, as weil 
as to the ancient authorities, {Jn the Press. 
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COWELL.—THE HISTORY AND CONSTITUTION OF THE COURTS 
AND LEGISLATIVE AUTHORITIRS IN InDLA, Second Edition, Revised. — 
By Hersert Cowrty, 8vo, cloth. [1884] Rs. 6. 


HAND-BOOK OF INDIAN LAW. A POPULAR AND CONCISE STATE- 
MENT OF THR Law generally in force in British India, designed for non- 
legal people, on subjects relating to Person and Property. By a Barris- 
ter-at-Law and Advocate of the High Court at Calcutta. Crown 8vo, 
pp. xxiv, 754, Cloth gilt. Rs, 12. / 

“This handbook is intended primarily to present to the non-legal public 
and to students an abridgment of the law, criminal and civil, generally in 
force throughout British India. It is concise, popularly written, and, so far 
as we have been able to form an opinion on the point, complete. Lawyers as 
well'as students may find it serviceable at a pinch. A short and excellent 
historial account of legislation and Courts of Law in British India from the 
time of the East India Company until the present day is embodied in an 
introduction. The Index is admirable. This book will be of great use to 
competition-wallahs.”— The Law Journal, December 22nd, 1894. 


‘* Presenting in a concise, intelligent, and popular form the law in force in 
British India it should meet the much felt want of a ‘ready lawyer’ for the 
office table. A clear and accurate presentment of the law is given on more 
than a hundred subjects arranged alphabetically, and including such subjects 
as most nearly concern the mercantile community.”— Capital. 


CARNEGY.—KACHAHRI TECHNICALITIES. A GLossaRy OF TERMS 
Rural, Official and General, in daily use in the Courts of Law, and in 
illustration of the Tenures, Customs, Arts, and Manufactures of Hindu- 

' stan. By P. Carnray. Second Edition. 8vo, cloth. Rs, 9. 


CURRIE.—THE INDIAN LAW EXAMINATION MANUAL. By FeEn- 
DALL Currig, of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law. Fourth Edition, 
Revised. Demy 8vo. [1892] Res. 5. 


CoxtTents :—Introduction—Hindoo Law—Mahommedan Law—Indian Penal 
Code—Code of Civil Procedure—Evidence Act—Limitation Act—Succession 
Act—Contract Act—Registration Act—Stamp and Court-Fees Acts—Mort- 
free of Criminal Procedure—The Easements Act—The Trust Act— 
.che Transfer of Property Act—The Negotiable Instruments Act. 
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CHAN TOON.—THE PRINCIPLES OF BUDDHIST LAW, also contain 
ing a translation of important portions of the Manu Thara Shwe Myin 
with notes. By Cuan Toon, Barrister-at-Law. 8vo, cloth. Rs. 5. 


‘THE SEA CUSTOMS LAW OF INDIA (ACT VIII OF 1878) with Notes. 
And the Tariff Act of 1894. By W. H. GrimLey, 1.c.8., late Secretary to 
the Board of Revenue, Calcutta. 8vo cloth. Rs. 7-8. 


‘LEGISLATIVE ACTS OF THF GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF INDIA IN 
Councit 1894, With Table of Contents and Index. Royal 8vo, cloth. 
Rs. 5; Previous Volumes available, 


DONOGH.—THE STAMP LAW OF BRITISH INDIA. As constituted 
by the Indian Stamp Act (I of 1879), Rulings and Circular Orders, 
Notifications, Resolutions, Rules, and Orders, together with Schedules 
of allthe Stamp Duties chargeable on Instruments in India from the 
earliest times. Edited, with Notes and complete Ind ex, by WaLtxKR R 
DowoGH, M.A., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. Demy 8vo, 
cloth, gilt. With Supplements to 1894. Rs. 8. 


-GRIMLEY.—AN INCOME-TAX MANUAL. Being Act II of 1886, 
With Notes. By W. H. GrIMLEy, B.A., C.s., Commissioner of Income- 
Tax, Bengal. Royal 8vo, Rs, 3-8, Interleaved, Rs, 4. 


ADVOCACY AND THE EXAMINATION OF WITNESSES. The work 
treats of matters of practice such as taking instructions, speech, argument 
examination-in-chief and cross-examination, and includes a resumé of the 
duties and liabilities of Pleaders in India, The Legal Practitioners Act 
with the Rules of the High Courts relating to the admission of Pleaders and 
Mookhtars, appears in the form of an appendix. By H. N. Monison, 
Barrister-at-Law. Crown 8vo, cloth. Ks. 6, 


“*Undoubtedly juniors and, possibly, not a few seniors too, may profit by 
the sensible and practical hints Mr. Morison gives as to the finesse of Coun], 
and the treatment of Witnesses. ...... Mr. Morison’s book is certainly 
one that should be bought.— Statesman, : 


“A work which will be of material service to the younger members of the 
legal profession in India.”—/ndian Daily News. 
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A Record of Medicine, Surgery and Public Health, and of 
General Medical Intelligence, Indian and European. 
Edited by W. J. Srwpson, M.D. 

Published monthly. Subscription Rs. 18 per annum. Single copy Rs. 2. 

The Indian Medical Gazette was established Twenty-eight years ago, 
and has earned for itself a world-wide reputation by its solid con- 
tributions to Tropical Medicine and Surgery. It is the Sole repre- 
sentative medium for recording the work and experience of the Medical 
Profession in India; and its very numerous Exchanges with all the 
leading Medical Journals in Great Britain and America enable it 
not only to diffuse this information broadcast throughout the world, 
but also to cull for its Indian readers, from an unusual variety of 
sources, all information which has any practical bearing on medical 
works in India. 

The Indian Medical Gazette is indispensable to every member of 
the Medical Profession in India who wishes to keep himself abreast 
of medical progress, for it brings together and fixes the very special 
knowledge which is only to be obtained by long experience and close 
observation in India. In this way it constitutes itself a record of 
permanent value for reference, and a journal which ought to be in 
the library of every medical man in India or connected with that 
country. The Transactions of the Calcutta Medical Society, which meets 
monthly, is printed in extenso, and is a very valuable feature in the 
Gazette. 

The Gazette covers altogether different ground from The Lancet 
and British Medical Journal, and in no way competes with these for 
general information, although it chronicles the most important items. 
of European. Medical Intelligence. The whole aim of the Gazette is 
to make itself of special use and value to Medical Officers in India and 
to assist and support them in the performance of their difficult duties. 

It is specially devoted to the best interests of The Medical Services, 
and its long-established reputation and authority enable it to com- 
mand serious attention in the advocacy of any desirable reform or sub-. 
stantial grievance. 

The Contributors to the Indian Medical Gazette comprise the ‘ieee 
eminent and representative men in the profession. 
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THE JOURNAL OF THE 


PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY OF INDIA. 
AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY JOURNAL. 
Invaluable to all lovers of the Art of Photography. 

A medium for the earliest information on all discoveries in 
Photography, Photographic Literature, Experience and News, 

The Journal has a large and increasing circulation, is affi- 
liated with Clubs or Amateur Societies all over India, Ceylon, 
Burma and the Straits Settlements, and has an extensive 
circulation out of India. 


Each number of the Journal is tllustrated with a Picture 
reproduced by a photo-mechanical process. 


SuBSCRIPTION-—Rs. 5 PER ANNUM. 
Members of the Society, free. 


THE RACING CALENDAR. 


A FORTNIGHTLY CALENDAR. 

Published in accordance with the Rules of Racing, under 
the authority of the Stewards of the Calcutta Turf Club. 
A Record of all Race Performances in India, Racing Fix- 

tures and Racing information, Meetings of the Calcutta Turf 

Club, Registration of Colours, Assumed Names of Owners, 

Jockeys’ Licences, Unpaid Forfeit List, List of Defaulters, 

Change in Horses’ Names, Horses and Ponies classed, aged and 

measured, and all information relating to Racing. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, Rs. 12. 
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STANDARD WORKS ON INDIA. 


THE JOURNAL OF INDIAN ART. With Full-page Coloured Mlustra- 
tions. Folio 15 by 11, Parts 1 to 48 ready. Re. 2 each. 


THE SACRED BOOKS OF THE EAST. Translated by various Oriental 
Scholars. Edited by F. Max Mutter. List of Volumes on application. 


THE FAUNA OF BRITISH INDIA. Including Ceylon and Burma. 
Published under the authority of the Secretary of State for India. Edited 
by W. T. BLaxroxun, ¥.K.8., and Illustrated. 


Mammalia. By W. T. Buanrorn, F.R.8. ... 20s. 
Fishes, 2 vols. By Dr. Francis Day ... 40s. 
Birds, vols. landII, By F. W. Oatrs . 3ds, 
Reptilia and Batrachia. By G. A. BouLENGER ... 20s. 
Moths, 3 vols. By F. Hampson .. 608. 


THE INDIAN MUTINY, 1857-58. SELECTIONS FROM THE LETTERS, DE- 
SPATCHES, and other State Papers preserved in the Military Department 
of the Government of India. Edited by GEORGE W. FORREST, B.A., 
Director of Records of the Government of India. With a Map and 
Plans, Vol. I. Delhi, Royal 8vo. Rs. 10. 


WARREN HASTINGS. SELECTION FROM THE LETTERS, DESPATCHES, 
and other State Papers preserved in the Foreign Department of the 
Government of India, 1772-1785. Edited by GEonrcr W. Forrest, Ba. 
3 vols, Feap., cloth. Ra, 12. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF WARREN HASTINGS, 1772-1785. Re- 
viewed and Illustrated from Original Documents, By G. W. FoRREsrt, 
B.A. 8vo, cloth. Rs, 4. 


ANNALS ea RURAL BENGAL. By Sir W. W. HUNTER, C.1.E., LL.D. 
8vo. Tis, 6. 


ILLUSTRATION OF SOME OF THE GRASSES OF THE SOUTHERN 
PunJaB. Being Photo-Lithograph Illustrations of some of the principal 
Grasses found at Hissar. With short descriptive letter-press, By 
WILLIAM COLDSTREAM, B.A., B.C.S. Illustrated with 89 Plates. Demy 
folio, Ks, 8, 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF INDIAN FIELD SPORTS. Selected and Repro- 
duced from the Coloured !.ngravings first published in 1807 after designs 
by Captain THomas W1Luramaon, Bengal Army. Small oblong, bhand- 
some cloth cover. Printed in colours, Rs, 9. 
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CONSTABLE’S ORIENTAL MISCELLANY. 


BERNIER’S TRAVELS IN THE MOGUL EMPIRE. An entirely new 
edition, with a Frontispiece printed in 18 colours on Japanese paper, other 
lilustrations, and Three Maps. By ARCHIBALD ConsTABLr, Mem. As. 
Soc., Bengal, Fr.s.a. Scot. Crown 8vo. pp. liv, 500. Rs. 6-6. 


POPULAR READINGS IN SCIENCE. By JOHN GALL, M.A., LL.B., 
late Professor of Mathematics and Physics, Canning College, Lucknow, 
and Davip RoRERTSON, M.A., LL.B., B.8c. With 56 Diagrams, a Glossary 
of Technical Terms, and an Index. Crown 8vo. pp. 468. Rs. 5-6. 


AURENG-ZEBE: A TRAGEDY. By JOHN DRYDEN; and Book II of 
Tur CnHacrk: a Poem by WILLIAM SOMKRVILE. Edited, with Biograph- 
ical Memoirs and Copious Notes, by K. DriGuHTon, B.A., editor of 
‘Select Plays of Shakespeare.’ With a Portrait of Dryden, and a Coloured 
Reproduction of an Indian Painting of the Eimperor Akbar Deer-stalking 
Crown 8vo. pp. xiii, 222. Rs. 5-6. 


LETTERS FROM A MAHRATTA CAMP.—By Txos. D. Brovucuron. 
A new edition, with an Introduction by the Right Hon Sir M. E. Grant 
DUFF, G.C.8.1., F.2.8, Notes, Coloured and other Illustrations, very full 
Index, anda Map. Res. 6-6. 


RAMBLES AND RECOLLECTIONS OF AN INDIAN OFFICIAL. By 
Major-Genera! Sir W. H. SLEEMAN, K.C.B. A new edition. Edited by 
VINCENT ARTHUR SMITH. I.C.8. With a copious Bibliography, Index 
anda Map. 2 vols. Rs, 12-12. 





STUDIES IN MOHAMMEDANISM. Historical and Doctrinal, with a 
Chapter on Islam in England. By Jonx J. Poot, With a frontispiece 
and Index. Crown 8vo, cloth. Rs. 6-6. 

“As a ‘popular text-book,’ dealing with some of the most picturesque 
aspects of Islam, it deserves more than ordinary attention,” — Times. 

THE GOLDEN BOOK OF INDIA. A Biographical and Statistical Direc- 
tory of the Ruling Princes, Chiefs, Nobles, and ‘Titled and Decorated 
Personages of the Indian Empire; the dates of their birth and succession 
to the guddt; a concise account of their immediate predecessors and all 
the deeds cf honour and valour of their house and family. Imp., red 
cloth, gilt. Rs. 35. 
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THACKER, SPINK & CO’S UNIFORM SERIES. 


ILLUSTRATED AND ELEGANTLY BOUND. 


DEPARTMENTAL DITTIES AND OTHER VERSES. By Rupyarp 
Kipxuixge. Seventh Edition. With additional Poems. Cloth. Rs. 3. 


HINDU MYTHOLOGY: VEDIC AND PURANIC. By the Rev. W. J. 
Wicxiss, of the London Missionary Society, Calcutta. Profusely LIllus- 
trated. Ks, 7-8 


THE TRIBES ON MY FRONTIER. An Indian Naturalist’s Foreign 
Policy, By Ena, With 50 [iluscrations by F. C, Macrag. Imp. 16mo. 
Fourth Edition. Rs. 7. 


A NATURAL HISTORY OF THE MAMMALIA OF INDIA, B 
anD CKybox, By , A. SteesxDaLe, F.8.G.8., F.Z.8., &c. With 170: 
Illustrations, Imp. 16mo. Rs. 10. 


HANDBOOK TO THE FERNS OF INDIA, CEYLON, AND THE MALAY 
Peninsuca. By Colonel R. H. BEDDOME. With 300 Illustrations by 
the author, Imp. 16mo. Rs. 10, 


LAYS OF IND. By ALIPH CHEEM. Comic, Satirical, and Descriptive. 
Poems illustrative of Angiu-indian Life. Seventh Edition. With 70 Ilus- 
trations. Cloth, eleyant gilt edges, Rs, 7-8. 


RIDING: ON THE FLAT AND ACROSS COUNTRY. A Guide to 
Practical Horsemanship. By Captain M. H. Harxs. Illustrated by 
Srunctss and J. H. OswaLn-Brown. Third Edition. Revised and En- 
larged, Imp. 16mo, Ks, 7-8. 


THE HORSE-WOMAN. AN ILLUSTRATED GUIDE TO SIDE-SADDLE 
Rivixc. By Mrs. Hayes, and Edited by Capt. M. H. Haves. Uniform 
with * Hiding: on the Flat and Across Country.” Imp. l6mo. Rs. 7-8.g 


RIDING FOR LADIES, WITH HINTS ON THE STABLE. A Lapy’s. 
Horst Book. By Mrs, Powrr O’DonoGnun. With 75 I}lustrations by 
A, CHantrery ConsBoutp. Rs, 7-8. 


INDIAN RACING REMINISCENCES. Being Entertaining Narrative 
and Anecdotes of Men, Horses, and Sport. By Captain M. H. Hargs. 
Illustrated with Portraits and Engravings. Rs, 6. 


BEHIND THE BUNGALOW. By EHA, author of “Tribes on my 
Frontier.” With 42 Illustrations by the Illustrator of “The ‘lribes on 
My Frontier.” Fourth Edition. With Additional Illustrations. Imp. 
16mo_s*RRss, 6, oar ; 
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